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Do you live in the country ? 

Or in the suburbs ? 

Or anywhere away from a city water supply ? 
How is your house supplied with water ? 


Every one must have water. 


W ind night. 
Water is necessary for animal and man; and nature demands , , t of ee ; 
it too for irrigation. reste gine supply had 
he success of your home as a comfortable and sanitary ¢ ating bs - oo“ 
abiding place, depends largely on your water supply. = vlnses gnting and heating 


Artificial heat is required only in winter—artificial light only 


at night. olved by 























The KewaneeSystem of Water Supply 


The Kewanee System insures every convenience, comfort and 

protection offered by the most up-to-date city water works system. 

his means an abundant supply of water with ample pressure 
behind it, available at any hour of the day or night. 


» operate and cost 


by any means. 


The Kewanee System will enable you to have that water st from 
delivered to the bathroom, kitchen, laundry, barn, garden, lawn +} — oe, 
anywhere, under strong pressure. 7 a , ; sities ail ieee " 

The Kewanee System does away with the drudgery of carry- — wae as a . 
ing this water in buckets, a task which menshirk and women detest. \**~ ibe institucions ant 

The Kewanee System obviates the old style elevated tank, ;' ‘ 
which is expensive, unsightly and unsafe—which may leak, freeze bes - pply, problem; and no 
or collapse. har¢ e made for 1 plans. 

And no leaky and inefficient attic tank need be used. ty i Ss . ranteed—we take all the 


Use the water from your own well, cistern or other natural 
source of supply. 

The plant may be placed in the cellar, located in a special 
pump house—or under ground if necessary—out of sight and 
thoroughly protected. 


you. 


rated catalog which 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 


No. 32 Broadway, New York City. 820 Marquette Building, Chicago quitable Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL AND INDOORS AND OUT 


RRANGEMENTS have just been 
completed — as this issue of THE 
House Beavtirut is going to press— 
to take over the subscription list, 


good-will, editorial material, and other prop- 
erty of ‘Indoors and Out,” a magazine pub- 
lished by the Rogers and Wise Co., Boston, 
and long distinguished by the quality of its 
contents and the beauty of its typographical 
make-up. 


This combination of the oldest 
and most successful household magazine in 
the country with one that has certainly not 
been surpassed in editorial discrimination 
means much to the readers of both. Al- 
ready THE House Beaurirut has a circula- 
tion more than double that of any other 
magazine along similar lines; equal, in fact, to 
all its competitors together. With the addi- 
tion of “Indoors and Out,” not only is this 
numerical supremacy increased, but the 
co-operation of men in touch with the best in 
domestic architecture and decoration in both 
the East and the West, will make a better 
magazine than would otherwise be possible. 
Mr. Herbert C. Wise, the editor of ‘“ Indoors 
and Out”’ from its first number, will be asso- 
ciated in editing the new House BEAUTIFUL, 
and the combined resources of the two mag- 
aziens will offer abundant material of the 
highest class. The standards of taste gov- 
erning the selection of material will in no way 
change. 

A new series on “‘ Planning the Home,” by 
Robert C. Spencer, Jr., the well-known archi- 
tect; practical, definite articles fully illus- 
trated from photographs and sketches. 

“Successful Houses’; monthly articles on 
admirable examples of domestic architecture, 
with many pictures. 

“Art and Artists,” by James William 
Pattison, one of the sanest and most pictur- 
esque critics in the country, American and 
foreign; the truth about old masters and 
the promise of new ones, beautifully illus- 
trated. 

“Old China,” “Old Furniture,” “Collectors’ 
Interests”, regular departments conducted by 
authorities on various periods and makes; 
articles of great value to collectors and of 
increasing interest to the average reader. 

The House BeravutiruL department of 
“Questions and Answers” is unequalled for 
the service it has rendered to readers, for 
the number of houses that have been built, 
rebuilt, and furnished according to its advice. 
It will continue to give to subscribers sug- 
gestions which should be carefully studied 
by those interested in their homes. 

Other articles and departments will be 
devoted to: 

Delightful Gardens, surrounding the Home 
with Natural Beauty. 


Livable and Attractive 
life indoors a Pleasure. 

Convenient and Well-Equipped Dwellings, 
contributing to Ease in Housekeeping 

New Modes and Economies of Construction. 

Simple as well as Elaborate Houses. 

Interior Decoration and New Materials for 
Furnishing. 

Landscape Architecture and Gardencraft. 

Twentieth-Century Problems in Home 
Building. 

The Arts and Crafts of To-day. 

The Making of Summer and Winter Homes. 

Beauty Indoors and Beauty Outdoors. 


tooms, making 





EADERS of Tue House BEAvuTIFUL 
are shown: 
How to arrange their surroundings 
well and economically. 
How to build, furnish, and decorate the 
home. 
How to make and care for a garden. 
How to own an attractive house, a subur- 
ban place, a mountain or seaside cottage. 








S in the past, readers are urged to 
contribute pictures and descriptions 
d of houses, gardens, or special rooms, 
or furnishings, and suggestions as to 

the improvement of the magazine. 


We want you to join our staff. In other 


words, we want you to help edit Tur House 
BEAUTIFUL — to write for it and to give us 
your advice and criticism. 

You can accomplish with taste what no 
amount of money could assure. We don’t 
know if you rent your house or own it, but 
you have in it some features which would be 
a source of interest and inspiration to other 
women who are trying to make their homes 
comfortable and attractive. Write us about 
them. You may have a charming guest- 
room; or have you perhaps done over your 
library? Your next-door neighbor may 
have a fascinating small garden or some 
ingenious cupboards in her dressing-room. 
Describe all these — in short, direct articles. 
Send kodaks if you can get them — write on 
one side of the paper only , and be sure to say 
how you want your articles siqned whether 
with your whole name or your initials only. 

We wish to know what features of the mag- 
azine are most popular, and if new depart- 
ments are to be added we desire the sub- 
scribers shall express their preferences as. to 
subject-matter. We are leaving space on 
this page for your comments. Won’t you 
fill in the blanks and send them to us, that 
we may make the magazine more to your 
taste? We shall be duly grateful. 

Tue House BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, 
Republic Building, Chicago. 








1. The features I like best are 


2. The features I like least are 


( and special articles on -- - - -- 


fewer} Pictures 


4. I would prefer aaah 


I am in favor of Travel articles. 


or 


6. lam 


7. Other Suggestions - 


Name sateen 


Address 


( I would like new departments devoted to whee 's 


in favor of articles on Historic Houses and their Occupants. 











OUDSE BEAUTIFUL READERS EX 


THE CRAFTERS 
LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 


ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, 
FURNISHED, AND DECORATED 


STEINWAY HALL ; . CHICAGO, ILL. 
DARCY GAW SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Ghe Beautiful Hand-Wowen 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Seangeonty 
Wholesome and agree able colors 
design and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
40 Yantic Road, Norwich Town, Conn. 





EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 





Furaiture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 





Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs Furnished 








Telephone North-2936 7 
N. H. GULSTRAND & CO. 
Colonial and Antique Furniture 
Upholstering and Cabinet Work 
407-409 North Clark Street CHICAGO 











Make Your Home Grounds Beautiful 
We furnish and plant Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Fruits and Herbaceous Plants. Wlustrated and de- 
scriptive price list free on application. 
PETERSON NURSERY, 108 La Salle St. 
Chicago Stock Exchange Bidg. Tel. Main 3613 





Womrath Brothers & Company 
116 E. 28th Street, New York City 
We are making our “‘Betsy Ross’’ rugs to harmo- 
nize with the color motif of your rooms. Send 
us samples of materials and we will make the rugs 
to carry out the general scheme. 
Write for particulars and prices 











In Metropolitan Shops 


i is right here where you will find 
your best selections, best prices 
and greatest satisfaction. Readers of 
The House Beautiful, who are in- 
terested in the articles mentioned in 
the department — “In Metropolitan 
Shops” — appearing every month in 
thismagazine, and desiring to purchase 
any of these things, should secure my 
services. 

Write for my booklet — “In the 
Market Place.” It will tell you just 
how I do my shopping for others. 


MRS. WALTER REMINGTON NICHOLS, 


Purchasing Agent 
26 East 21st Street 








New York City 





Decidedly artistic in | 








f It is situated a block from the Valley Road in Montclair, 
about ec anally, distant from three rollway stations—Montclair 
tation anc 


‘the D. L. & W. 


A Home in Montclair 


Park Opation on the Erie and Montclair Station 
The lot occupies about 1X acres of ground, 
| Th e house is built of reinforced cquevete—end is larger than 
: it oks in the picture because a cottage e ffect has purposely 
een given toit. This house is not built for the person who 
looking for the conventional type. It is built after my own 
as of the artistic and will please anyone who likes comfort 
ad pleasure at the sacrifice of conventionality. 


Write for circular giving full description and price. 


r Charles E. Churchill Pittsfield, Mass. 











_|Decorative Textiles 


RICHTER MFG. CO. 
TENAFLY. N. J. 


New York Address, Chicago Address, 
20 East 2ist Street 43 E. Randolph Street 
Send for Sample, Dept. 2 














JUST PUBLISHED 


The Best Furniture Book 
CALLED 


HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 
BY MAIL $1.74 


~ ADDRESS: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BLDG. CHICAGO 
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Long Sang Ti & Co. 


307 Fifth Ave., Near 31st St.,. NEW YORK 
Importers of Chinese and Japanese Works of Art 
Parent House, Canton, Hong Kong and Yokohama 


(Holiday Suggestions ) 


Rarities from the Orient 
with an idea as to 





price 
Dinner and Tea Wares - - - $1 50 up 
Lamps and Shades - - - “Ree 
Hand Embroideries - - - - 3.e0 °° 
Screens (all sizes) - - - - 4.00 ** 
Special Service Sets - - - - 2.40 ** 
Teak Wood Furniture - - - - 7.00 ** 
Umbrella and Garden Sets - - - 8.00 ** 
Tapestries, Portieres - - - - 8.00 ** 
Smelling Bottles - - - - 1,00 ‘* 
Lacquer and Brass Ware - - - «50 ** 
Old Prints - - - - .50 ** 
Wood Carvings - - - - 4.00 ** 
Claisonne oo 2.00 ** 


and many unique and useful articles—at low prices. 
CHINESE JEWELRY 


@_ In our Jewelry Department can be found the 
rarest and most beautiful specimens of “Sacred Jade™ 
exclusive novelties in hand-made jewelry, such as 
“Lucey” Bracelets, Scarf Pins, Brooches, Rings, Pen- 
dants, etc. In price they range from $5.00 up. 

(Call or write for our illustrated booklet ‘*D.”) 














A lovable 


plastic re- 


productions 





of sculpture, 

_— of different 
periods, suitable for home and 
school decoration, at New Gal- 
lery of P. P. Caproni and Brother, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


A catalogue illustrative of a thou- 
sand subjects sent upon receipt of 





ten cents postage. 


subject, cho- | 
sen to illus-| 
trate one of| 
thousandsof | 








\n array of WEDDING GIFTS cannot be 
»mpletely satisfying unless it includes 
1 number of representative pieces of 


TECco POTTERY 














No. 435 
Tin. high 
she A new design 
$4.00 TECO 
ly whoseesit. Its beauty is so simpleand so pure 
aightt the heart. The TEOO shapes keep clo se to the 
e nd ength ofline. They appeal to the deepest 
ersed in art, just as surely as they command 
s f the most finished artists. 
TECO tones in green are equally convincing and delightful—and 
TECO Green ™ fs so cool and clean—and 
ve with 
aterial beauty is achieved without a bit of artifice—no 
rush work, no dazzling glaze, nothing but Beauty in its 
TEcO POTTERYiso one of the really great th ngs 
a piece or two of ur home 


TECO into 


Negron og sees yme enthusiastic collec 


dea er —— st ~ su and for the ‘TECO 


te 400,00 It includes 6 natural 
sin n TEGO: vases. 


vere in the world, by 





THE GATES POTTERIES 


631 CHamecr or Commerce, Cuicaco 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general 
ae out for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
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“452 
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subscribers to Tue House Beautiruyt. But it is 
to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
schemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. Re- 
tea will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 
The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible 
and written on one side of the paper only. The full name 
of the sender should be written on all plans and letters. 





AN INEXPENSIVE HOUSE 

I wish to ask a number of questions in d 
to my house. ill you tell me what you think 
of my floor plan, also help me to decide about 
woodwork, as I feel that this feature is very impor- 
tant? The house cost a little over three thousand 
dollars. Please tell me what tolors to use. My 
r and sitting-room are separated by large 

. The hall is fairly large, but not very light 

— large enough to be treated as a se te room. 
My dining-room is the size of the sitting-room and 
well lighted. You will see by the plan that the 
main sleeping-room with a bath is on the first 
floor. How shall I paper these rooms? Tell me 
what to do with my kitchen — is Sanitas durable? 
My furniture causes me much perplexity. I 
have a few wp on! pieces and I like oak, but 
wish your advice about placing it. I know nothing 
about proper curtains. Your su tions to others 
have dee seemed so helpful, that I know you 


can assist me. Please tell me about rugs, and 
where to find good ones which are not expensive. 
M. W. M. 

We have read your letter and looked over your 
plan with interest. The ground floor plan is a good 
one, particularly when the cost of the house is 
taken into consideration. The hardwood finish 
of the three main rooms adds greatly to the attract- 
iveness of the scheme. 

For the interior finish, we would advise a light 
shade of brown for the hall, parlor, sitting-room 
and dining-room. This tone could be deepened 
in the dining-room to a light Flemish if you wish. 
It would also be possible to vary the tone in the 
parlor if you wished, but we would advise a general 
brownish tone for both woodwork and floors. The 
finish we have in mind is a waxed one, of smooth 
but not varnished surface. 

You do not tell us how the house faces. It is 
well to use light colors, or fairly light ones, in rooms 
with a north exposure. We have found that yellow 
is very desirable in a hall, particularly when lighted 
from other rooms. If calsimine is used, the color 
should be rather deep, as pale yellow in a plain 
tone is apt to be insipid. If paper is selected the 
pattern would better be in two tones of yellow 
with a lighter ceiling. Deep ivory is a good color 
for walls and ceiling. 

The parlor and the sitting-room could be treated 
separately or treated alike. Where two rooms 
open by sliding doors, it is usually best to paper 
them alike. This scheme makes them seem larger, 
and in a small house has several advantages. 

If you like this idea we would advise a plain 
green paper for both rooms, this suggestion on the 
supposition that the hall is papered in a two-toned 
yellow. If a plain paper is used in the hall, the 
paper for other rooms would better be two-toned. 
If you do not care to paper them alike, the parlor 
would look well in green, and the sitting-room in 
golden brown, both ceilings yellow. Other colors 
could be introduced in the rooms: orange, all the 
nasturtium shades, in fact, and soft blue. 

The dining-room would be attractive in blue- 


































Effectiveness of Hardware 


The architectural effectiveness of a house may be emphasized by the char- 
acter of the hardware trimmings. The importance of right selection cannot 
be too strongly impressed upon the prospective builder, so if you are plan- 
ning to build a new home, or remodel the old, choose the hardware yourse//. 
In ‘sis way you can keep the cost at its lowest figure, and at the same time 
snow that in quality and appearance the hardware is in keeping with 
your ideas of what is appropriate. 


» SARGENT’S 


is made in a wide range of designs that ac- 
cord with any architectural style or period. 


Sargent’s Book of Designs 
Sent FREE 
is an invaluable aid in the selection of right 
hardware lilustrates and describes nearly 
seventy different designs to harmonize 
with your new home. 

Don't order hardware before seein 
this book It's a costly book to sen 
free, but it's yours for the asking. If 

interested in the Colonial—ask for our 

Colonial Book in addition to the Book 

of Designs 

A postal request will bring you 
complimentary copies by return 
> SARGENT & CO., 
° - > 140 Leonard St., New York 
, 2 4 qj 


©) JUST A WORD ABOUT PLANS 


\ MY FREE WATER COLOR SKETCH OFFER 
| SEND ME YOUR IDEAS OF A HOSE ond | wil and yon PRES 


} any style of itecture a tiful perspective sketch in water 








beau 
house you intend to build just as it will 


ing it appear on the 

Sane Oa ee eam. a oe eee ami 

(This to show advan employing an ar 

WITH THE SKETCH | will aloo send the fret and second floor 
on 


or . 
i to draw the plans hrst in order to make sketch 
foublies and two dollars to 205-7-9 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


RTHUR C. CLAUSEN =: ARCHITECT 











Dutch Morris 
Chair 
A SUGGESTION 


Our Specialty is 
Cottage Furniture 


DAPTED to the shore 
and country house and 

can be obtained finished or - 
unfinished, and individual 
tastes may be gratified. 

Pictures of over 200 dis- 
tinctive pieces may be had 
on request—visitors are re- 
quested to inspect specimen 
pieces displayed in our ware- 
rooms. 


William Leavens & Co. Manufacturers 





32 Canal St. 
BOSTON 
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Out of Sight after the Wash 


Fold it up; put it away. No dis- 
figuring clothes- posts to mar the 
lawn. Holds 150 feet of line. The 
sensible clothes dryer for particular 
people—at prices within reach of all. 


Write for Catalog 73. Do tt now 


HILL DRYER COMPANY 


399 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Also Balcony Dryers 








you can bring the art, beauty, dignity and grace 
of the columns of ancient Athens to your new 
home by using Koll’s Patent Lock Joint Col- 
umns. Perfect classic proportions. Faultless con- 
struction. Write for Catalogue N-19. 
HENRY SANDERS COMPANY 


855-1055 Elston Avenue, Chicago 
Eastern Office: 1123 Broadway, New York 


Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Do you want everything printed in the newspapers, magazines, 
and trade press of the United States on any particular subject? 
Send us your order describing what you want us to clip, en 
close $3.00, and we will send you our service for one month, 
mailing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 
United States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1334 Republic Bidg. State and Adams Sts. 


Mig lla” 

















House and 
A Full Purse 


go together, when you 
use (instead of the com- 
mon grate) the 


Jackson 
Ventilating Grate 


Fits any ordinary fireplace; changes 
the vitiated air and introduces warm- 
ed fresh air to replace it. Just the 
thing for zero or moderate 
weather; neither freezes nor 
bakes you. 
Write for Catalogue 3, and 

learn how it works. 
E. A. JACKSON & BRO, 
47 Beekman St. 

NEW YORK 

















with either yellow or gre« 
and-white room. If blue and y 
should be white. 

Personal preferences should always be 
into consideration. W vo! 
in the dark on this poi No house is successf 
no matter how “‘artisti s, if bines 
which are not pleasing the occupants 
may prefer red to yellow or other colors thar 
suggested. The hall could 
although red needs a good g 
often overlooked, even | Red 
tracts, and is therefore less s I 
house than in a large 

Light green is a good 
above a white wainse: he 
follow any persona! preferer 
in white enamel and fun 
could conform to the gen¢ 
and have stained woodwork. A gre¢ 
be effective here, furniturs 
The paper should be a figur 
—one tone, however, pred g 

Any clean, serviceab! 
for the kitchen. Sanitas g 
extremely sanitary and 

Coming to the questio1 
that you have pieces whic! sh touse ( 
furniture, arts and crafts ! n style, alw 
looks well in such a hous« [he hall and dining 
room would better be furnis I 
sitting-room and parlor could take mahogany ¥ 
excellent effect, or the arts and crafts furnit 
could be continued here 

With stained 
more harmonious than white ones. Scot 
now comes in a fine lin 
weaves are very transpare! Green witl 
figure is a satisfactory combination and is a 
with brown, green, and yellow wall pa 
green can also be used. If you use 
white scheme in the dining-room, a p! 
or cotton curtain would be effective so also wo 
a blue and white Japanese 

The choice of rugs is ext« é A 
rug should be large, but in the other rooms rug 
of varying sizes would be better. Oriental rugs 
are satisfactory, but there are mal 
ican weaves. Before deciding the rug 
we would suggest that you write for particulars 
and prices from the firms making rag rugs als 
to several arts and crafts societies 


woodwork lored 


e I colors 





A “ BALTIMORE AND OHIO” PLATE 
Please tell me the value of a plate with a shell 
border and in the center a railroad train going down 
a steep grade. This is a crude descript but y 
will know what I mean. 
Another piece of china in my 
— with a tea-house and pagoda. The color is 
ight blue. It is very effective and to my thinking 
is more decorative than the railroad plate. L. kK 
Your railroad plate is known among « 
the “Baltimore and Ohio ¢ 
to distinguish it from a plate called the “‘ Baltimor: 
and Ohio on the Straight Both show the ra 
have shell borders, and | 
Wood and Sons. 


uable, and if yours is of that diameter and 


8a large 


ssecsc 


llectors as 


Incline 


The ten-inch size is the mos 














ASK FOR 


DWIGHT 


BNGHT CS 
P READY FORUSE 
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¢ ANCHOR 
\. U.S PAT Ta 1875 
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Ras 


Cocencee®™ 


SHEETS 


DWIGHT Mrc.Co. NEw YORK 











BRAND 





INGEYF, noses 


ed States. Safe 


‘ inteed. Over 60 years’ experience, 
Flower and \ egetable Seeds u specialty. W1 tater 
New Guide to Rose Culture 
for 1% tl catalogue of America, 

t ver 






LJ”) Varie- 

desirable 

SS). 70 greenhouses, 
wy ¢ a 


reve.Pa. 





—< Cattle Manure 
= h 

VR jn Bags Puiverized 

BRAND Best for all indoor and outdoor work. No bad 


ado Eas ly applied apetiverad rey of Missouri 

N ver. 82.00 per bag 00 Ibs.) rite for circulars, 
ANNRES The Pulverized Manure Co. 

<== 24 Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 








Races smn THAIN, 





GORTON feeb 


FEED 


BOILERS 


For Steam 
and 
Hot Water 

Heating 


Insure a warm 
building day and 
night in coldest 


weather. 





Send for catalog 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 


Liberty St., NEW YORK Old Colony Bldg., CHICAGO 
77 Oliver Street, BOSTON 




























Wi Hall's 


hm VEGETABLE 
] SICILIAN 


Hair 








REVISED FORMULA 
Glycerin, Capsicum, 
pay Rum, Sulphur. Tea, 
»smary Leaves, Boro- 
lycerin, Alcohol, Wa- 








er, Perfume. The rea 
son why we use each of 
these ingredients is set 
forth ina booklet we will 
mail you upon request. 

Ask your druggist for 
“the new kind.”” The 
kind that does not 
change the color of the 
hair. 


It is now positively 
known that falling 
hair is caused by a 
germ, hence is a 
regular germ disease. 
Hall’ s Hair Renewer, 
as now made from the 
*‘revised formula,’’ 
stops falling hair be- 
cause it destroys the germs which produce this trouble. It 
also destroys the dandruff germs, and restores the scalp 
to a healthy condition. R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua N. Hi. 











th 

eral choice new 
wogete ies of 
ster: merit. 


EARLY MORN PEA, 
the earliest, largest ded known. 
farmer harvested +0 bushels from one 
and recei ved from $3 to $3.50 per bushel. 
of the best. 

Gaegory $ EARLY EXCELSIOR, the best second 
early low growing pea without any exception. 
A great favorite with the leading gardeners. 

“Big Crep,” our new white potato, out-yields 
all the well-known varieties, is less affected | 
rot, is deliciously mealy. Let us tell you @ 
abontit. Catalogue free. 


J. J. 4. GREGORY & SON, Manevencan, Mass. 


Good 
Resolution 


VERY artist, or art student, 








who wants to do better work 
during the new year should resolve 
now to use none but Devoe colors, 
brushes, and other supplies. 

It’s an easy way of being sure 


of quality. Ask your dealer; 
or send tous. Department F. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street - - : 
Fulton and William Sts. - - 
1214 Grand Avenue - : 


Chicago 
New York 
Kansas City 





condition, it is worth from $18.00 to $20.00. If 
nine inches, it is not quite so desirable. Sometimes, 
B. &. O. plates are listed at $25.00. This is a city 
dealer’s price, and the plates must be in proof condi- 
tion. Knife scratches, cracks, etc., make a great 
difference in the value of all historical pieces; and 
only platters and ten inch-plates bring big prices. 
You will have no difficulty in selling the plate to a 
dealer in old china, although a better figure could 
probably be obtained from a private collector. 
Most collectors of historical china have the B. & O. 
plates. They are not as scarce as many historical 
designs. 

The light blue platter is less valuable, and cannot 
be classed as ‘‘historical.” It is an imaginary 
Chinese view, and is not deep enough in color to be 
in great demand. It is interesting and a decorative 
piece and might bring, under favorable conditions, 
about $5.00. Association often adds value to old 
china, or crockery, and if you have had the platter 
a long time, it is probably worth more to you than 
to a collector. 

For greater information in regard to Staffordshire 
ware we would refer you to Barber’s “ Anglo-Amer- 
ican Pottery.” 





A DOCTOR’S OFFICE 


My husband is about to occupy new offices which 
are to be.redecorated. I inclose a small sketch of 
rooms and would like suggestions. It is my idea 
to have No. 1 in plain tan cartridge paper, No. 2 
in green, and No. 3 in brown or terracotta. No.4, 
I would like you to suggest. 

The ceiling being so high in proportion to the 
rooms, it seemed to me the wall space should be 
broken. For No.1, I Cnet of having the plain 
cartridge paper up two-thirds of the way, and from 
there and over ceiling a plain paper in deep cream. 
I wanted the paper light, cheerful, and restful. 

No. 2, I wanted papered in same proportions 
with plain or almost plain green paper up two- 
thirds, a large figured paper to picture molding, 
with plain light green ceiling, or some tint to corres- 
pond with in paper. Would it be best to 
drop the ceiling eighteen inches to oe molding? 

In No. 3, it seems necessary to have a dado and 
chair rail, as there must be many chairs and seats 
and the wall is apt to be ma I thought of a 
brown burlap in a golden shade, to run to chair 
rail about four feet high, with - omy paper in 
browns and yellows to picture molding, in angle, 
or else dropped eighteen inches as suggested in 
green room, with plain cream ceiling. 

I have no ideas for No. 4. The middle window 
in No.:3 is a square, high window of stained glass. 

I shall be very grateful if you will tell me what 
you think of these suggestions. 

No, 1 has no light except through glass door and 
high windows from room in front. No. 3 is general 
waiting room. No. 2 is consulting room, and No. 1 
is retiring-room. No. 4 is occupied by dentist who 
uses No. 3 as waiting-room. Furniture in No. 3 is 
black oak, which doesn’t “go” very well with light 
oak of woodwork. W. A. J. 


Your color schemes for the suite of offices are 
excellent. The only criticism would be in regard 
to the dropped molding. If lowered in one room 
it should be in all of them, otherwise, there will be 
a lacks of congruity. 

As No. 3 is the waiting room from which other. 


rooms open, it will be the center of the scheme? |, 


The treatment here could be more varied and could 
consist of brown burlap dado, a figured paper in 
browns above, and a yellow ceiling. The next 
room, marked 2 on the plan, would be attractive 
in green as you suggest, and the remaining room 
in tan, as also suggested in your letter. The ceiling 
in the green room should be tan, and in the tan 
room a faint green. We are of the opinion that 
the molding should be placed at the angle of wall 
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the Cold 


If about to build, start your house right— 
have the walls sheathed to keep the cold 
out and keep the heat in. For better or 
worse, the sheathing once done, is done 
for all time. 

You can pour heat into every room, but 
unless the heat is kept in the house—if it 
filters out—you are trying to heat not the 
house alone, but all out-doors. 


NEPONSET 


SHEATHING PAPER 
Keeps Houses Warm 


NEPONSET—thick, pliable and tough— 


waterproof—is absolutely impervious to heat 
or cold. It soon earns its cost in the coal 
it saves. 

Tar and rosin-sized papers soon dry out and 
split. Heat escapes and cold winds pene- 
trate. 

Ask your architect what Ae thinks of 
WEPONSET Don’t sign your contract till 
you get his advice. Then refuse to con- 
sider any cheap substitute—watch the work 
and SEE that WEPONSET is used. 

Let us help out on your building prob- 
lems. Write in at once for free suggestions 
from our special Department of Building 
Counsel—conducted for that very purpose. 
We study every building subject. What we 
have learned will be of help to you. 

Write us sow for free 
samples and booklets, 

- Building Counsel Deft. 
F.W. BIRD & SON, 
Makers 
(Established 1817) 
East Walpole, Mass. 

Paroid—*/e famous Ready Roofing for all 
classes of buildings. Contains no tar—is 
highly fire resisting. The only ready roofing 
with rust-proof fixtures. 
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Why does that house harmonize so beauti- 
fully with its surroundings? Because it is 
stained with 


English Shingle Stain 


which not only gives that artistic effect but 
preserves the shingles longer than any other 
stain or paint manufactured. Send for samples 


DEXTER BROTHERS CO., Brow ae hook 


Boston 


AGENTS: H. M. BROOKES CO. 57 W ipb St., Chicago, 
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Rinse RSCH & OO., 113 Front St., San Francis Cal 





WINSLOW & BIGELOW, Architects, Boston 

































For the bathrooms, kitchen‘ 
pantries and vestibules of 
the residence, no other 
floor covering can equal 


PENNSYLVANIA 
_INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


The New Catalog-of-Color- De- 

oo fully describes the ser 
vantages and elegance of this in- 

comparable material. Mailed on 








PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER pwretgga f Y, JEANNETTE, PA. 

NEW YORK—1741 Broadway  BOSTON—20 Park Sa. DETROIT 237 J ’ 

CHICAGO— 1241 Michigan Ave. BUFFALO-7I7 Masse. CLEVELAND 2134-6 East th St 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—512-14 Mission St. 
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1 ceiling. We think that you will get a better 
with that scheme than by dropping the 
lings. 
he fourth room leading from the waiting room 
ild be effective in yellow. In No. 2, if you did 
are for the severity of a plain wall, a figured 
per in tan and green could be used. Yellow 
tains would be harmonious with the brown; 
green curtains with the tan and green, 
he woodwork were stained to match, you would 
a better effect. 


== 


A Northwest Bedroom 


Please suggest a color scheme for a northwest 
iroom, size 20 x 22, with natural pine wood- 
rk, a mantel with shelves, which have been 


rained, and blue tiling. I havea set of old — 


for this room with an old four-poster 
reau, washstand, a very fine wardrobe, sewing 
le. and a little old-fashioned table for medicine 
candle, also a fine old-fashioned desk. I want 
change the woodwork. I thought of pa 
yellow, and having white woodwork. What 
uld you do with this unsightly mantel which 
st stay? What do you think of painting the 
r ivory, waxing it and using white and brown 
What sort of curtains would you suggest? 
you mention also what sort of pictures you 
nost for such a room— or would you have 
P. J. 
our north bedroom would make a very attract- 
yellow room, or it could be treated in a blue-and 
te scheme, either being desirable in a room thus 
ed, 
e tiled mantel is difficult to treat successfully. 
times, the wooden shelves can be removed, and 
lain shelf substituted. If the tiles cannot be 
ved, they could be covered by a heavy coat of 
te paint similar to that used on the woodwork. 
1 live in a clean country, a white floor would 
pleasant innovation. We imagine from your 
r head that your locality would be favorable 
such a scheme, 
erhaps you can find a blue paper that would be 
1onious with the tiles and if so it would be bet- 
to use blue than yellow for the general color 
ne, 
‘hite muslin curtains would suit the room with 
er scheme. We would not advocate many 
tures. A few water colors in white frames 
ild be effective, but our advice in regard to bed- 
ms has always been to avoid pictures. There 
exceptions, of course, and these exceptions must 
1et oy the discrimination of the home decorator. 


lara — As Ethel married in haste, I suppose 

repented at leisure? Maude — No; she re- 
nted at a cheap boarding-house, I understand. 
‘hicago Daily News. 

Can a rich man enter into the kingdom of 

en?” “Yes,” answered the wise old Parson 
dhead, “but not on a technicality.” — Louisville 


rier-J ournal. 








e—TI heard about the elopement. Has her 
her forgiven them? He—I think not. I 


rstand she has gone to live with them.—JUus- 
Bits. 








apleigh —I say, dwuggist, can you—aw— 
me something to — aw — bwighten me up, 
her know? gist — You're in the wrong 
e, young man. This is a drug store, not a night 
1.— Chicago Daily News. « 
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Cottage Hcating 


Three or four years ago few houses of less value than $5,000 were 
heated by Steam or Water; but as the public has rapidly come to 
learn of this greater living-comfort, the use of these outfits has ex- 
tended into the $2,500 cottages, and today 
into the $1,000 homes and even cottages 


AERIAN DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


are no longer called “luxuries,” because proven to be an economy 
for any home, however small. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators provide uniform warmth 
in all rooms, far and near, and under perfect contro/. They bring no ashes, dust, or coal gases into the 
living-rooms. They are noiseless, absolutely safe, and will outlast the house. They require no more 
caretaking in heating 5 to 15 rooms than to run a stove for one room. ‘Their fuel savings, cleanliness, 
and protection to family health soon repay the cost of the outfit. Whether 
your cottage, house, store, office, school, church, etc., is OLD or new 
town or country, you can at a small investment escape from the labor 
laden winters of attending to old-fashioned warming methods. 





ADVANTAGE 6: IDEAL Boilers will supply the necessary heat for not | 
than 8 hours in zero weather with one charging of coal. The house is kept warm 
night and there is ample fire to st 
up for the next day. The firepot 
large and deep, holding ample supp 
of coal, thus maintaining slow, st 
burning fire, which is effective 


Showing inhabitable portion of house in zero weather 
and a northeaster blowing 


most economical. This means { 
comfort with /east caretaking. 











Our catalogues (free) explain other ADVAD 
TAGES and have a wealth of concise heating 
ventilating information which every owner or t 
ought to have at hand. If you are paying t! 
d suffering the ills of old-fashioned heating, wv 
fel aad gna t Gener “3 or ee Dent. 5H. ¢ — AL Boiler of Round Type showing large 
Heated “in spots” One-sided heating Evenly warmed today to ou eneral Umeces, ep . & ir fuel capacity and space for thorough 
by Stoves by Hot-Air Furnace by Water or Steam Inquiries cordi ustion of coal gases and air 
Chicago Pittsburg Detroit icisco Brantford, Ont. 
New York Baltimore Omaha anta Paris 
Boston Denver Kansas City 1 1 London 
Philadelphia St. Louis Seattle Berlin 
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Vout. XXIII. No. 2 


' ODERN house building progresses 
on lines of comfort and convenience. 
Beauty alone is not sufficient, and 


the up-to-date plan shows an ar- 
rangement which was unknown fifteen years 
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Residence of Wait Talcott, Esq., Rockford, Illinois 
Frost & Granger, Architects 


ago. As an example ot successful planning, 
the-home of Wait Talcott, Esq., at Rock- 
ford, affords an admirable model. Messrs. 
Frost and Granger have built several houses 
in this city, two of which have been repro- 
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SUCCESSFUL HOUSES 


duced in the House Beavutiruu.” Unli ke 
these dwellings, the home of Mr. Talcott i 
of brick construction. The fine entrance, 
illustrated on page 13, is colonial in design, 
and there is a good deal of interesting co- 
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lonial detail elsewhere. Over the door is a 
fan-light, which further emphasizes the eigh- 
teenth century idea. 

Passing through this doorway one enters 
a vestibule, which opens into a hall 17 x 30. 
Plans are always interesting to builders and 
prospective builders alike, and this ground 
floor is well worth studying. A music-room 
18 x 22, and a library 
22x23 make, with 
the hall, a width of 
nearly 70 feet. In- 
cluding the porch 
nearly 20 feet are 
added, from which 
it may be seen that 
this home is built on 
generous lines. The 
service part is com- 
modious and shows 
the convenient de- 
tails which are always 
found in Frost and 
Granger houses. The 
second floor combines 
the qualities of light, 
air, and comfort de- 
manded by the mod- 
ern householder. 

In the hall is a 
white trim, carrying 
out the colonial feel- 
ing of the entrance. 
The wall covering is 
striped and the fur- 
niture is mahogany. 
Of colonial design is 
the fine staircase with 
white risers and spin- 
dles, and colonial the 
brass fixtures with 
ground glass shades. A tall clock, a Chip- 
pendale mirror, a fine Empire table are among 
the good things of the hall. On the wall are 
Japanese prints and a few engravings. 

The library has a dark trim, a beamed ceil- 
ing, built-in book cases, and walnut furniture. 
Let into the over-mantel is a bas-relief from 
the frieze of the Parthenon — a single head 
which is used with decorative effect. On the 
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The Dining-room 


wall is a textile, toning in with the woodwork 
and giving to the room a sombre richness 
Quite different in treatment is the musi 


room, which has walls of a highly figured 
material in bouquets and knots of ribbon 
The woodwork is white, and the rugs and 
upholstery, of most attractive figure, hav 


been chosen to harmonize with the walls 


A dark trim is also seen in the dining-roon 
but an interesting tapestry and a richly 
r 
veined mantel-facing a olor and variety 
The rug here is a beautiful one, repeating the 
~ I 
color scheme of a quaint hand-embroidered 
table cover. The fireplace 
cidedly pleasing, but its 
marred by the many articles placed on thi 
mantel. On either side, built into the wall 






treatment is de 
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china cupboards, the traceried doors 
king an agreeable break in the woodwork. 
e furniture corresponds in tone, and the 
mm shows an excellent blending of color. 
(he woodwork throughout the house js 


ntrast 


two ago. 


mirably designed and affords an interesting 


with wood treatment of a decade 


over that 





of 


Considerable variety is seen in 


the doors, mantels, 
and ceilings. In the 
hall a high paneled 
wainscot with pilas- 
ters is used. The 
doors are mahogany, 
and the colonial de- 
tail is well worked 
out. A more elab- 
orate ceiling is seen 
here than in the other 
rooms. The library, 
not reproduced, has 
a good deal of wood- 
work. The ceiling is 
beamed, and _ there 
are paneled over- 
doors and also an 
over-mantel.  Pilas- 
ters are also used 
here with excellent 
results. There is less 
woodwork in the 
music-room, where a 
lighter effect was de- 
sired. 

In all the rooms 
the trim is flat and 
shows a pleasant lack 
of grooves and mold- 
ings. In this partic- 
ular the house of 
to-day shows a great 
ten years ago. At 


time plain interior finishes were almost 
Mantels were built on more elab- 


wh 


lines, 


and doors and moldings were 


g in that simplicity which is now their 


es 


ior 


charm. 


far more 


Not only is the modern 
attractive, 


but from a 


ry standpoint there is no comparison 
een the old idea in wood-finish and the 


The Hall 














‘ 


modern. This home at Rockford is a con- 
sistent example of the modern thought in 
interior architecture. 


re 


The Entrance 


The possibilities of a porch are well set 
forth in the outdoor room, shown on page 12. 
Here may be seen rustic furnishings, and the 





free and easy comfort so indispensable to 
porch life. A well-equipped outdoor room 
is as great a necessity as a living-room. 








LL women and many men delight in 

beautiful table silver. Candlesticks, 

tea and coffee services, and the 

various articles of “flat” ware play 
an important part in the artistic arrange- 
ment of a table. Fashions change in these 
matters as they do in other things, and silver 
which was greatly admired twenty years ago 
is now quite out of date. Older patterns, 
those in vogue in our grandmothers’ days, 
are in high favor, and many of the most 
attractive pieces made to-day are faithful 
copies of old designs. The Queen Anne 
period and that long span of years known 


as ‘‘Georgian”’ have furnished silversmiths 
with many of their best designs. Our own 
colonial period has bequeathed several excel- 
lent patterns, and the early nineteenth cen- 
tury which, roughly speaking, ended with the 
year 1830, produced many splendid things. 

The black walnut’ epoch of our artistic 
existence was remarkable for its poverty of 
design in all lines, and the silverware of that 
much maligned era was clumsy in outline 
and heavy in decoration. Ornate engraving 
flourished at that time and tea-services were 
embellished with flowers, birds, and other 
devices. Plated ware followed the same lines, 


13 


A-SERVICES 


and a deluge of teapots, ice pitchers, butter 
dishes, and kindred pieces flooded the 
country, many of which are now ending their 
days in dusty oblivion. Our present fancy 
does not turn to ice pitchers and butter dishes, 
nor do the ornate tea-sets please us much 
better. 

In buying new silver the housekeeper of 
1908 will probably choose either the colonial, 
George III, or Queen Anne styles, or some 
modern design of good line and simple orna- 
mentation. “Colonial” is an elastic term 
which we apply to many old-fashioned things 
without much regard to accuracy. If silver 
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pieces are good in outline and devoid of dec- 
oration we accept them as colonial in the 
same way that we do much old furniture, 
although early nineteenth century would be a 
better term. With Queen Anne and Georgian 
designs it is not so easy to goastray. In the 
old country they are more particular about 
classifications than we, and moreover the 
careful system of hall marks makes it im- 
possible to confuse designs when once they 
are mastered. 

The average housekeeper is looking for 
attractive patterns; those which will be 
harmonious with her present possessions 
and withifi:tange of her purse. If buying 
sterling, she will probably purchase one 

iece at a time. completing the set at some 
uture day. If plated ware is desired, she 
will still choose simple designs, finding it 
possible to buy beautiful patterns in a fine 
grade of plate at a comparatively reasonable 
rate. If she wishes neither silver nor plated 
ware, she will discover lovely things in copper 
and brass, at most attractive prices. In 
both tea and coffee services there is a rich 
assortment in all the metals, and if one is not 
a buyer, but merely a prospective one, or 
only an interested “looker about,” it is well 
worth while to explore the field. 

Good Queen Anne, who was neither bright 
nor witty nor a remarkable person in any 
way, has been immortalized by a “style” 
which she did not create. She happened to 
sit on the English throne when furniture 
makers and silversmiths did exceedingly 
good work. Happy Queen Anne! Her name 
has been linked with the best in handicraft 
and will live as long as good design exists, 
for with the exception of “Queen Anne” 
houses which flourished in this country 
twenty years ago, she has been singularly 


fortunate in what has been named in her ? 


honor. But the houses were Queen Anne 
only inname. They might have been Queen 
Elizabeth or Queen Victoria or any other 


queen for that matter. Though why 
“queen” for anything so bad is an archi 
tectural conundrum. 

A charming simplicity is seen in the Queen 
Anne style which was appreciated at the 
time it was created and has found favor ever 
since, except during such benighted periods 
as the mid-Victorian and our own black 
walnut. When beauty of line was lost, the 
artisan sought to remedy the difficulty by 
piling on ornament. In the better periods 
of handiwork plain surfaces and beautiful 
outlines have invariably gone hand in hand 


‘= eae 

The Queen Anne tea and” coffee service 
herewith illustrated shows fine lines and plait 
surfaces combined with delicate fluting 
With the exception of the stand for the kettle, 
which wanders a little from the design, th 
pieces are in the spirit of the style and show 
how well adapted Queen Anne patterns are 
for present usage. Particularly attractive 
are the straight ebony handles, which are 
also seen on many Georgian pieces. 

Of Queen Anne type, but varying a littl 
from the service just mentioned, is the tea-set 
of American plated ware. Contrast thes¢ 
charming shapes with the plated ware of a 
few decades ago. Dainty cups and saucers 
of severe lines should be used with this set 
Florid heavy china, it is needless'to say, would 
be quite out of place. 

Modern Sheffield is seen in the colonial 
set, which is without ornament except for 
the fluted covers of the tea and hot water 
pots. This service is well adapted for both 
simple and elaborate occasions. It is the 
type of which one never tires. It is plain 
enough for every-day usage, and yet with 
sufficient dignity for formal occasions. If 
one could own but one set, let it be by all 


Queen Anne Style 


‘means a fairly plain one. 


Of similar design, but producing quite a 
different effect, is the “grape vine” tea-set 


Sheffield. An elaborate vine patter 
veloved by the old workers in Sheffield plate 
s revived in this service. Resting on 
long tray of Sheffield, it makes a graceful 
vddition to an afternoon tea table. As an 
‘xample of modern plated ware it is an ex. 
eedingly good piece of handiwork. 

The “melon” tea service with repoussé 
lecorations is in quite a different class. If 
s more ornate, yet the porportion of plain 
urfaces is well preserved. A good deal of 
enrichment can be used if combined with 
plain fields. Melon patterns, both round 
nd oval, were favorites with early designers 

silver. Occasionally a fine old melon 
eapot is found in pewter, and it vies with 
ilver in grace and charm. 

Of modern design is the copper tea service 

four pieces. It shows excellent work in 
modified art nouveau and is an unusually 
ne example of its class. 

(mong tea table accessories are tea- 
vddies and tea-scoops which must harmonize 
n general design with the service. A tray 

indispensable and is often made expressly 

r the service, having the same design and 
rnamentation. There are charming wooden 
rays in the manner of the eighteenth century 
vbinet makers, and of late glass trays, 
howing quaint embroidery beneath, have 
become popular. 

We are accustomed to think of a fully 
equipped tea table as comparatively modern, 

it in colonial days tea drinking was quite a 
ne art. After the Boston Tea Party, 1773, 
his verse appeared in a New England paper: 


Farewell the tea-board with its gaudy equipage 
f cups and saucers, cream-bucket, sugar-tongs, | 
e pretty tea-chests, also, lately sto 
With Hyson, Congo, and best Double Fine. 1% 
Full many a joyous moment have I sat by ye, 
Hearing the girls tatile, the old maids talk scandal. 
Though now detestable 
ecause I am taught, and I believe it true, 
Its use will fasten slavish claims upon my country, 
lo reign triumphant in America. 








THE GHOST AT WI 


E, who send wireless messages through 

space. and draw flames out of the air, 

that nowadays nobody believes in 

oo Phantoms prowl only to dis- 

turb the slumbers of those who have 

looked on the red lobster and duskily rich plum 
pudding too affectionately, and in London there 
exists a society organized for the pu of exposing 
ghosts and evicting them from their favorite lairs. 

No census has ever been taken of the well authen- 
ticated family ghosts of Great Britain, nor have any 
statistics been compiled as to the number of haunted 
houses that the United Kingdom boasts. Still, it 
is safe to say that the figures, if they could be given, 
would not only surprise the ave American, but 
prove that ghosts die hard in England. 

It is the t and the aristocrat who refuse to 
deny ghosts both shelter and respect, and what is a 
litle overwhelming to some Americans is to find how 
very seriously ghosts are considered by the laborers 
on the Lords. Active middle-class folk do not 
ordinarily have much time to spare, even in England, 
for speculation on the supernatural. . 

Yet it can be shown that even in this excessively 
incredulous day some of the busiest and most highly 
regarded ghosts in Great Britain are still conducting 
their blood-curdling business at the old stands where 
they have been practising as spectres for ages. 


There is, for instance, the Gravy Woman of Wind 
sor. Nobody knows how long she has been haunt 
ing the royal castle, except perhaps the royal family, 
who could tell when she first appeared and the tragic 
circumstances out of which, in good orthodox fash 
ion, she was evolved. But the royal family refuses 
to discuss the Gray Woman, whose duty is to herald 
the approaching death of any resident of the castle 

She alwavs comes in the Horseshoe Court, one of 
the oldest and quaintest parts of Windsor, and her 
materialization takes place at dusk. Nobody can 
deny that the tradition concerning this slim crea- 
ture, clad in y and wearing her gray hair flowing, 
has always Eisturbed and distressed the owners of 
the t pile. 

indsor is not popular with King Edward, and in 
the later years of her life. Queen Victoria never found 
herself happy in the castle. To avoid it in winter, 
she went to Osborne House, and to avoid it in sum 
mer, she dwelt in Balmoral! Castle. 

Until the time of her husband’s death, she was 
very much at the castle. One afternoon, though, 
on happening to look down from her window into 
the Horseshve Court, she saw a gray figure standing 
in the dusk under the shelter of the cloisterlike 
gallery that runs around the inclosure. 

The queen sent to know who the woman was, and 
why she was there, but no woman could be dis 
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vered by her lady of the bedchamber. A week 
iter, the Prince Consort was dead, and then the sor- 
wing wife learned what the appearance of the Gray 
Woman portends. 
At intervals, King Edward stops at Windsor, but 
ever for long. He prefers Sandringham, Balmoral 
stle, Buckingham Palace or his friends’ houses, to 
s home of his ancestors overlooking the Thames; 
nd persons who boast their ability to draw conclu- 
ms from certain royal movements insist that the 
rders recently given for the enlargement of Sand- 
ngham House are the direct result of the Gray 
Voman’s most recent appearance and the excessive 
rvous fears from which the delicate Princess 
Victoria suffered as a result. . 

A few weeks ago, a terrified groom insisted that in 
the February dusk he saw a gray figure gliding in the 
shadows of the Horseshoe Court. Several days 
later, a child in the castle mews died, which explained 

e phantom’s appearance. 

Nevertheless, as Princess Victoria cannot stop at 
Windsor for more than a few days at a time, the 
money that was to be spent on the castle is now to 

evoted to the King’s Norfolk place. Sandringham 
louse will now be made large enough for all a 
poses of royal entertainment, and Windsor will be 
gnored, more and more, for the new house, where 
no ghost has ever been seen. 
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TEA-SERVICES, OLD AND MODERN, OF VARIOUS DESIGNS 





A Tea-set of Modern Shettieid Piate 
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Queen Anne ‘lea-service of Silver 
Modern English Work 





Queen Anne Tea-set 


Colonial Tea-service 














Afternoon Tea-service of Copper 
Art Nouveau Design 
Inexpensive and Convenient 








A “Brown Betty’’ Teapot A Silver Bowl 





Rare George II Silver. 
A Tea-kettle of Unusual Beauty 


Most of the pieces shown on this page are reproduced 
through the courtesy of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. 
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MONG modern ceramics few are of 
greater interest than Royal Den- 
mark, better known as Copenhagen. 
The soft blendings of grays, old 

pinks, faint blues, and pale greens have won 
for the ware world-wide reputation, as well 
as many grand prizes. Even the Japanese, 
cleverest of all porcelain makers, have not dis- 
dained to imitate Copenhagen. The oriental 
copy is exceedingly clever, but not Copen- 
hagen. 

Royal Denmark, like most European 
wares, is not of recent origin;: but, unlike 
many famous foreign potteries, the Den- 
mark factory is doing its best work to-day. 
We cannot say, as we do of many wares, “It 
does not compare with the china made at 
that factory a hundred years ago.” Each 
year shows a decided advancement not only 
in technical improvement, but in charm of 
decoration and beauty of glaze. 

The history of Copenhagen is singularly 
like that of other potteries. There were 
periods of success and failure, prosperity and 
financial depressions, and a varying degree 
of excellence. A chemist named Miller 
perfected the crude experiments of a French 
potter, and in 1772 opened a factory at 
Copenhagen, but his connection was brief 
and impecunious. When the venture was 
about to be abandoned, King Christian 
VII interceded, and what is known as 
“King’s period”’ followed. These years 
were unimportant from an art stand- 
point. The king was not a connoisseur, 
but his interest enabled the enterprise 
to exist, and his part in the ultimate 
success of Copenhagen should not be 
undervalued. 

Following the King’s period, after a 
long interval came the “‘Thorwalsden,”’ 
which was remarkable in many ways. 
Thorwalsden’s actual connection with 
the factory is not established, but his 
influence was so marked on the output 
that his name may well be giventothe & 








term of years when his designs were repr 


duced in biscuit. The great sculptor’s 








er the factory was established, Mr. Flack 


il ight out the works at a remarkably low 


fluence raised the ware to an equality wit! ure. In 1882 they were resold to the 
other European ceramics, and the Coper iminia Company, proprietois of an exten- 
hagen works were recognized as a force it e earthenware factory. The modern 
the pottery world. But sculpture is sculp riod dates from this transaction. Three 
ture, and porcelain porcelain. The arts ple were then closely identified with the 
not related, save as all good work has <ing of Copenhagen— Mr. Philip Schon, 
certain kinship. Designs suitable for marble incillor of State, Mr. Arnold Krog, an 
and bronze were never intended for potter’s st of great ability, and Mr. Engelhart, a 
clay, and Thorwalsden Copenhagen may be nist. In 1888 Mr. Schon received the 
likened to Hardldt Dresden — interestin Honor, and from that date there 
valuable, but, from a purely ceramic star been many medals and decorations 
point, not beautiful. hose associated with Denmark’s most 

Reproducing sculptural designs was ex us ceramic. The Copenhagen mark 
pensive, and in 1867, nearly a hundred y« sts of three waving lines surmounted 





crown. The waves symbolize Den- 

ca ’s three watercourses, the sound, and the 
elts 

he glory of the Copenhagen of to-day is 

eautiful soft velvety glaze, which gives 

he ware an indescribable beauty. The 

rs used are few, but the variety obtained 

xtensive. Pale pinks, ambers, ivories, 

l-grays, and palest greens are used with 

ummate skill, the decoration often con- 

ng of a single bird or flower. There is 

ething quite Japanese in the simplicity 

any of the pieces; a flight of birds 

ted broadly against a cloudy sky, a fir- 

tree with a hint of mountains beyond, 

meee = °F 2 solitary pine branch with a sug- 
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gestion of moonlight. 

One charm of the work is its north- 
ern character. The low tones, the 
luminous misty atmosphere of Scandi- 
navia are seen in many of the placques, 
vases, and jars. There are many beau- 
tiful floral designs, also delicate north- 
ern flowers like the linnea or twin 
flower, and the graceful star-blossom of 
the Baltic. Of late a greater variety has 

rept into the work, and the vases which 

ve reproduce show a more convention- 

lized treatment than has hitherto been 
eS ised 
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THE REBUILDING OF JERICHO 


ARTS AND CRAFTS IN A COUNTRY TOWN 


grassy street of old Jericho with 

mingled feelings of pleasure, amuse- 

ment, and disgust. Pleasure came 
because of the coolness and quiet of the sum- 
mer morning. The air was delightfully 
laden with the incense of flowers, birds called 
from the trees, bees hummed, humming- 
birds darted about the hollyhocks. The 
shade of great elms made the street cool, 
and brought quiet thoughts reaching both 
far back and far ahead. 

It was strangely quiet, like Sunday, much 
quieter, indeed, than even early Sunday 
morning in a city street. Amusement came 
from the oddity of it all, the homeliness. 
Old women leaned across fences and gossiped, 
bare-legged children played about, or tall 
girls, incredibly long and lean, with long 
sun-bonnets and bare feet, went demurely 
along the streets, carrying pails of milk, or 
packages from the grocer’s store. 

It was indeed a haven of rest and peace, 
and for this Alex had come. He was worn 
with the city till he could endure it no longer. 
His physician had looked at him very keenly 
the last time he had called, and given his 
command. ‘‘Go to Jericho. There’s the 
spot! The prettiest village I know of, and 
mighty quiet and peaceful, if it has not 
changed since I saw it last. There is no 
telegraph, there is no trolley, there are no 
paved streets, and no rush or roar. Go and 
eatch fish and gather blackberries and get 
acquainted with some of the best people God 
ever made. You won’t overwork in Jericho; 
don’t take any stenographer with you, don’t 
have any letters forwarded except from your 
wife. If you must work, why, help the 
blacksmith.” The good doctor laughed as 
he mentioned the blacksmith. 

Alex Ferguson was forty, thin, gray, with 
a face very intent, with an eager boyish look 
upon it, a good face that you liked, kindly, 
interesting, but with lines in it that told of a 
lot of energy back of it, a lot of movement. 
So he strolled down the shaded street, and 
looked with wonder and amusement at the 
beauty and quietness about him, at the old, 
the very old-fashioned houses and gardens 
and folks, but the disgust came when he saw 
the burdocks that lined the street in places, 
the dog-fennel that grew nearly everywhere, 
the vegetable gardens hidden with weeds, the 
men sitting peacefully on the edges of their 
porches, leaning forward and smoking with 
infinite leisure. ‘‘Why on earth do they let 
these weeds grow’ How they disfigure what 
might be a lovely street!” he mused. 

He was looking for the barber. The store- 
keeper directed him how to find him: ‘Go 
down this street two squares, and to the left 
two more, and you will find him if he is not 
at home; sometimes he does not get down so 
early.” It was near ten. He found the 
shop easily enough, in a fine old colonial 
building, looking as though George Wash- 


\ LEX FERGUSON strolled down the 
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ington might have slept in it. That sleepy 
George! The blacksmith’s shop was across 
the street, under a great elm. It was quiet 
and deserted, two men sat talking on the 
edge of the stoop. “Are you looking for the 
barber?” 

‘*Yes, and the blacksmith.” 

‘Well, I am the barber, and Mr. Jones here, 
he is the blacksmith.” 

“Well, you and I will do business first. and 
then I will call upon Mr. Jones.” 

“Come in. Come in.” 

The barber’s shop was littered with illus- 
trated papers, the floor unswept. 

The barber was pleased to have a customer, 
however, and proved to have a sharp razor 
and a light touch. Also his tongue was in 
good training, and Alex encouraged him to 
talk. ‘Yes, this is a pretty place, so they 
say; I have lived here too long to notice it 
myself. Itisadeadtown. There is nothing 
doing here, and I ought to get out. The 
people here are dead. There is no enterprize. 
There used to be mills along the river, but 
having no railway the mills have fallen down. 
Yes, there are good people here, but they lack 
enterprize.” 

“Why don’t you clean up your streets? 
That is what is needed worst of anything it 
seems to me.” 

“Yes, that’s so. We have awful streets. 
It is a disgrace to us to have all these weeds. 
But you see our mayor is no good; he is afraid 
of offending somebody, so he does not make 
us cut our weeds. I tell you politics cut a 
big figure, even in a village like Jericho.” 

“Well, don’t a good many tourists come 
along this way to see the river and the falls?” 

“They do; they come in big automobiles, 
but they don’t stop at Jericho much. They 
rush past and are gone. I don’t have much 
trade from them, nor do the ice-cream parlors 
not the hotel. They seem to give us the go- 
by, someway.” 

“Maybe it is because you are weedy and 
dirty?” 

“Well,” cautiously, ‘‘maybe that has 
something to do with it; I don’t know.” 
Say, you are from the city, and I can see that 
you are a prosperous man; can’t you give me 
a little advice? What had I better do? I 
have my home here, a good house and garden, 
and my wife’s folks lwe here, and I like it 
here, but is it worth my while fooling away 
my time here? Could not I do better to 
move to the city?” 

Alex looked around him, and at the barber, 
and hesitated. Finally he smilled and said, 
“Do you really wish me to tell you what I 
think?” 

“T surely do.” 

“Well, if I were you I would not leave 
Jericho till I had tried what I could do here. 
I would get busy right here. You complain 
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of not having enough to do, why, you don’t 
seem to have time enough to do what 
you have to do right now. Begin here. 
Sweep out your room, man! Clean it up. 
Put on clean, neat paper. Wash the win- 
dows. Mend the porch floor. Dig out the 
weeds around this building, and all along the 
walk between here and your home. Is that 
your garden across the street? Well, there 
is work for you right there. How I would 
love the chance you have in that garden! 
I am called a successful man in the city, but 
I have not as much land, nor the tenth of it. 
Why, I would think myself rich if I had your 
chance to make a lawn and a garden. It 
may be all right for you to leave here and go 
to the city, but I would first get busy and 
do my work right here. If you are not a 
success here, how can you hope to be in the 
city?” 

“But I don’t see any money in the things 
you say I ought to do.” 

“Money in them? Of course there is 
money in them. When you have made your 
shop as neat and clean as it ought to be, more 
men will come to you. You will get some of 
the transient trade that is now passing by 
you. When you have made your place clean 
and neat, with all the weeds gone, and the 
lawn trimmed, and the walks in repair, some 
other man will follow the example, and sooner 
or later you can bring the whole place to 
clean up. It seems to me your people have a 
great asset here, if they saw it, that is in the 
beauty and orderliness that might come to 
their village, and that would attract people 
from the outside world. Why, I have half a 
mind to buy a house here myself. I would if 
I thought you people could be induced to 
cut down your burdocks and dog-fennel.” 

As he bade the barber good day and 
passed out, there was a strained and wonder- 
ing look on that unhappy man’s face, and he 
mechanically set to work putting the room 
to rights, and later he swept the floor, 
whereat more than one man smiled, for it 
meant the semiannual cleaning-up day for 
the barber. After dinner, too, he appeared 
in overalls with a scythe, and began cutting 
burdocks, whereat the amazement was great 
and general, and little knots of men came 
around: him to demand explanation. Now, 
that barber had a ready tongue and a good 
memory, and had you listened you would 
have heard something like this: 

“‘T’ll tell you what’s the matter of this 
doggoned town; the people in it are too lazy. 
Look at all the weeds in the street, and yet 
we wonder why men don’t come here to live. 
If we would make it neat and pretty, tourists 
would stop here more than they do, and folks 
would come here and build cottages for the 
summer. I know, because a city feller told 
me so this morning. I wish you fellers 
would do like I am doing, and we'll clean her 
up, anyway this main street, and then maybe 
some of those big automobiles will stop here 
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at the ice-cream parlor, and some of the men 
will come into my shop to get shaved. 

Across the street the smith had gotten 
busy. A horse was to be shod, and Alex 
seated himself on an inverted box and 
watched the operation. The smith was a 
good workman, and enjoyed his work. He 
looked quite a new man when he stood 
straight and vigorously smote the iron as he 
forged the shoe. This he rapidly fitted, and 
deftly nailed on. The horse shod and led 
away by a shuffling old man in lean overalls, 
the smith gazed after it with an air of regret 
tinged with melancholy. “If only I had 
work enough to do I would be all right,” he 
remarked. 

“Is work pretty irregular?” 

“Yes, very slack just now. I am busy in 
plowing-time, and occasionally I have a lot of 
shoeing to do, but I am idle half the time.” 

Alex thought a minute. Here was evi- 
dently a skilled man who loved to work, and 
the work was denied him. He got up and 
walked curiously about the shop. Here and 
there hung shoes, well wrought, with rather 
an air of superior workmanship about them. 
He picked up the tongs—hand-made; they 
were clean-cut and skilfully done. An idea 
came to him. 

“Say, could you make me a pair of and- 
irons?” 

*‘Andirons! What for?” 

“Why, for an old-fashioned wood fire- 
place, of course. I haveone at home, and the 
andirons are always out of repair; they are 
flimsy things. I would like some real strong 
ones.” 

The blacksmith studied a little. ‘I might 
make some; they would be strong enough, but 
they would not be stylish like you can buy in 
the city.” 

“That is why I want you to make them; I 
want them to have your hammer-marks on 
them.” Alex produced a pencil, the smith 
a smooth board. They spent a little time 
drawing a design, simple, yet with some 
attractive turns to it. The smith criticised 
it and made suggestions. In the end a 
design was agreed on. Then came selection 
of iron, and the smith was astonished to see 
what heavy stuff Alex decided to put in it. 
‘All right, we'll use it if you say so, but 
I’m afraid your city friends will call it a bit 
clumsy.” 

“Well, supposing you were to make it for 
your own use,’to hold heavy logs, what would 
you choose?” 

“Why, what you have chosen, to be sure, 
but I live in the country.” 

“Then we are all right. We will go in for 
the eternal fitness of things. If a thing is 
made for use it is sure to look well, when you 
know.” 

The smith went to work, and Alex pulled 
off his coat and helped him. All day, at 
intervals, the work progressed, horses having 
to be shod now and then. That night the 
two surveyed their work in triumph, for one 
andiron was complete, and they carried it out 
and set it down under the tree. Soon a curi- 
ous crowd surrounded it. There was good- 
humored chaffing and joking, especially at the 
weight of it, but most men really admired it 
and were frank to say so. ‘It pleases me,” 


said Alex. ‘‘ We’ll make another to-morrow, 
and some day we’ll have a regular shop here 
for making these andirons.”’ 

To the smith he confided: ‘I can put this 
pair of andirons in a store that I know in the 
city and sell them at retail for $25. Let’s 
form a partnership. I’ll find the iron and 
the designs and do the marketing, you make 
them up and charge regular rates for your 
time, and we'll divide the profits. You 
ought to clear $10 a day at that.” The 
smith assented, and next morning his smoke 
ascended before the dew was off the leaves, 
and he was smiting the anvil with a merry 
smote. Meanwhile, there were other things 
doing in that village. Alex interested his 
landlord in the street cleaning, and a few men 
clubbed together and hired a man with a 
mowing machine for a whole day, and Alex 
went with him to see that he worked close to 
the fences, and they mowed off the weeds and 
long grass of all the streets and some out- 
lying roads. Then men with scythes and 
hoes followed. It was amusing to see 
people come out and gaze in astonishment as 
the weeds were cut in front of their own 
premises. 

The mayor got out and worked with a will. 
To the property owners he would say, “‘ We'll 
clean the streets; you clean your yards and 
fences and it will be all right.’’ He issued no 
ordinances, but he got men to work. He got 
more women and children interested. Men 
in country villages have heaps of physical 
inertia to overcome. They are so firmly 
“sot,” and physical exertion comes very hard 
with them. But when once they got inter- 
ested they worked. Wonderful was the 
transformation once the weeds and tall grass 
were cut away, and the tiger-lilies and holly- 
hocks stood in the midst of smooth greenness, 
instead of being half hidden by burdocks. 

There was a sawmill not far from the 
blacksmith-shop, and one day Alex wandered 
over there and saw the men sawing up great, 
gnarled old oak logs. It is most interesting 
work to watch; the knotty old logs going 
through the shrieking saw and emerging 
pruned into straight, rectangular strips. 
The inner graces of the tree are displayed 
so beautifully sometimes as the saw cuts 
through them. ‘‘ What are you making of 
this old tree?” he asked one day, as a 
specially fine log was put on the carriage 
“Fencing,” was the reply. 

‘“‘ And how much is fencing worth?”’ 

“‘ About $2 a hundred.” 

“Will you sell that log to me?” 

“Sure, what will we saw it into?” 

“‘Make it into planks two and a half inches 
thick, and as wide as you possibly can,” was 
the reply. As they sawed it, he scanned 
each fine plank. Some of them were full 
three feet wide. The grain was good. 
““What table-tops they will make!” he de- 
clared. He had visions of some Mission 
furniture for his home, his office, and his 
friends. 

“If you want some wide oak planks we have 
some already dry that we could sell you,” the 
mill men said. He inspected them; they had 
been well stuck up, and were straight. He 
bought them for a ridiculously small price, 
as it seemed to him. To the smith he told 


his plans. ‘I know the very man to do it 
for you—old Tom Arnold. He is a fine work- 

in, and he is idle now.” They found the 
old carpenter, and told him what they 
wanted. He looked at Alex long and silently 
through his glasses, then he studied the 
sketches and looked at him again. ‘Do you 

ean that you want these tables made of 


yvood two inches thick, and all plain and 
quare, and mortised together with the pins 
showin’ ?” 


Yes, that’s just it, and I want them 
nooth so that the grain of the wood will 
how perfectly, and not a bit of glue about 
them, nor anything hidden; all the work to 
show, and the squareness and honesty of them 
their chief beauty, aside from the natural 
beauty of the wood.” The old man agreed to 

ndertake it. For a week he labored on his 

t table. The tenons fitted the mortises 
with exact precision. The wood was planed, 
and scraped, and sandpapered till its finish 

perfect. The table was beautiful with 

no varnish, no polish at all. Alex was 
charmed. “It is prettier than ever I had 
supposed it would be. We won’t varnish it 
ll, we will just fill the pores of the wood a 
le, and rub it with some linseed oil,” which 
they did. The village painter did this, 

ough at first he obstinately insisted that 
it must be grained, or varnished, or striped 
here and there with gold paint, but Alex 
stood over him and saw that none of these 
calamities happened. 

\t last it was finished. It had a softness, a 
richness, a simplicity and beauty, that came 
from good honest wood, cut in good design, 
and made up in good and honest manner. 





‘‘Tt’s worth $30 at least,” he mused. ‘‘ Now 

let’s see what it has cost to make it.” 

IR Ss Lh eceia Bd eds ob ee $2.80 

One week’s work, carpenter.......... 15.00 

Ten hours, painter.................. 2.60 
[a 
it did not look very promising as an 

investment, but he told the old man to make 


ther. This he did in four days, and did 


é ily as well. This brought down the cost 
to less than $15. The painter also did 
vork quicker and better on the second 
t Then Alex organized the Jericho 
Manufacturing Co. Of this he was presi- 


dent and general manager. Tom Arnold and 


th lacksmith took shares and were the 
ompany. They rented an old building and 
put in some simple machines. They bought 


good logs and had them sawed into 

ible stuff, and put it carefully away to 

Se n. Tom Arnold had been a master 

builder in his day, and could command men. 

He hired the best of the carpenters about 

Je o, and set them to work. This was 

the beginning of what is now the principal 
try of Jericho. 

The furniture has sold so well that no store- 

has ever been needed. On the bottom 

of each article made in this shop is a small 

label which reads, ‘‘Made in Jericho. 


Nothing faked; nothing hidden; nothing 
covered up.” 

[hat’s why their stuff sells. It is unique; it 
has no competitor in America. And no longer 
do weeds grow in the streets of Jericho. *’, 














THE ART OF CHILDE HASSAM 


HE manner of painting used by Childe 

Hassam is so distinctly individual 

that it may be truthfully said that it 

is like no other. A few years ago 
this statement would not have been true, 
because he applied his colors in the dotted, 
“embroidery stitch” fashion invented by 
Claude Monet, the latter known to all as one 
of the leaders in the impressionist 
movement, and the inventor of 
the process of securing brilliancy 
of sunlight with absolutely un- 
mixed and unsullied pigments laid 
in little spots side by side— the 
colors of the rainbow knowingly 
spattered on the canvas in a very 
remarkable way. This, at which 
most of the unsympathetic world 
at first scoffed, became the influ- 
ence which nearly revolutionized 
the art of all countries. This way 
of painting degenerated into a 
mannerism in the hands of most 
artists, and it has largely disap- 
peared from picture exhibitions, 
though a few still maintain it. 
It disappeared because few could 
accomplish great results by this 
means. Hassam could manage it 
masterfully, and had a better right 
to perpetuate the method than 
others. Indeed, Monet himself 
has but little claim to greater suc- 
cess in painting light and mystery 
than Childe Hassam. 

But Hassam has evolved an- 
other manner, which has grown 
out of the paint-dot, raw-pigment 
system. Sometimes he mingles 
two manners, sometimes shows 
entirely new handling and color, 
always original and brilliant. 

Contrasting a painting of some 
years ago with one of the present 
time will show readily this change. 
In the older painting there 
is & woman in light, summer 
garments, seated beside a vine- 
embowered arbor, the location directly on 
the shore of the sea. There is nothing 
in the picture but the woman, the arbor, 
the quiet slope, and the far-reaching, water 
lost in the distant sky. Of course, details 
are not insisted upon. The whole picture 
is covered with the dots of pigment, and 
each dot is pure pigment. This ought to 
produce crudity, but we all know that a spat- 
tering of yellow and blue dots will suggest 
green; and a spattering of red, blue, and 
yellow will so mingle the crude colors as to 
give the effect of a gray surface. Thus far 
the experimentalist can easily go. But to lay 
Just enough of say red dots amid the con- 
trasting dots of paint so as to produce an 
agreeable effect of red-gray is distinctly more 
difficult. And it is infinitely difficult to 


secure the proper strength and arrangement ° 


of all these dots in order to give the correct 
shapes to all objects, and to maintain the 


By JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 


Author of “‘ Painters Since Leonardo”’ 


sense of distance and air. Some artists say, 
“But why take so much trouble? Why not 
mix the correct tints, and paint the solid 
objects simply, in the good old-fashioned 
way?” This question touches at the root 





** Lorelei.”’ 
From a Montross Print 


By Childe Hassam 


of the entire matter. No other manner has 
so well rendered the brilliancy of light or the 
penetrability of atmosphere. The dottings 
make the colors gleam and scintillate; the 
other manner, that of laying mixed tints, will 
always lack somewhat this glimmer. So 
Hassam took the trouble, and his picture was 
extraordinarily suffused with the sensation 
of all-peryading light. The woman, the 
arbor, and the shimmering, sleeping sea 
seemed all embraced in the same atmosphere, 
and the air was filled with luminosity. This 
is true “impressionism,” because all else, 
all unessential detail, is left out, and the im- 
pression of luminosity alone insisted upon. 

In the more recent picture the purpose is 
distinctly different, and he becomes academ- 
ical, placing his figure sharply on a mass of 
rocks in nearly as clean-cut a definition as 
one of the figures of Raphael, who gave no 
heed to light or atmosphere. This picture 
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showed a nude nymph seated on a waterside 
ledge. She is very distinct, and almost a 
sculptural figure stuck to the background. 
While maintaining his harmony beautifully, 
there is little sense of the previous mystery, 
or that the figure is enveloped by the air. 
All the old classical painters, like Michael 
Angelo of Italy, or David of France, studied 
sculpture, and painted it into 
their pictures distinctly, as if their 
nude figues were tinted statues. 
It looks very much as if Hassam 
were seeking to hand his name 
down to posterity as a great 
academical man, rather than a 
painter of light and air. 

However, the original Hassam 
is not yet lost, as he is still novel, 
brilliant, and a beautiful colorist. 
The sky and distance in this pic- 
ture still glisten with light. The 
difficulty is that this light does 
not surround his carved ivory 
figure. An artist standing beside 
this picture said: “ Yes, I like it 
decidedly; but why is he so care- 
less? Did any one ever see trees 
and rocks so lacking in shape 
or personality?” This was just. 
criticism, excepting in this: that 
Hassam seldom troubled himself 
about strict naturalness, and the 
shapes of things in this picture 
were exactly what he desired for 
an effect of line and mass. In 
fact, he is here as ever the artist, 
not the naturalist. The work re- 
minds one distinctly of the old 
masters who knew or cared little 
about tree shapes or rock shapes, 
as Jong as these objects supplied 
a suggestion of landscape back- 
ground. Certain it is that the 
various academies where he may 
exhibit this classical work will 
hail it with greetings. Is it better 
work than the previous product? 
Please determine that for your- 
self. It! certainly is academical, and it is 
excellent as such. Will connoisseurs love 
this as they have loved many works by 
him? No. It is excellent, not lovable. 

Now, as to individuality and unlikeness to 
other painters: he is distinctly personal 
and original. The long-used manner of 
laying dots of paint has reduced itself to a 
sort of loose handling with broken strokes 
and pure pigments in certain parts, and of the 
more commonly used mixed tints, laid in 
bold, long strokes with a large brush, in other 
parts. I can recall no other painter who 
does it in this way. Even in the expanse of 
nude flesh he drags pure strokes of lemon- 
yellow and similar brilliant pigments, piling 
up the paint heroically and rudely, until the 
skin glistens and looks exceedingly fair. 

In the long list of pictures showing nude 
figures standing by the sea in the midst of 
tall flowering shrubs — suggestions of early 
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summer — all the flesh is painted 
in this way, and it is exceedingly 
brilliant. Standing before these 
pictures, many ask what sort of 
flowering shrubs are these giant 
foliations. Their foliage is pale 
green, the massive blossom-heads 
of their pale hydrangia denomi- 
nation, and somewhat colored, as 
we should expect. But such ques- 
tions are beside the mark. These 
are Hassam trees, and they are 
effective as decorations and as 
suggestions of the summer season. 
Hassam soil is fertile; why should 
the trees not be refulgent? 
Possibly in no work has he 
shown so much beauty and so 
well revealed his ability to render 
the light which penetrates all 
space as in the young woman at 
the piano, her wealth of warmly 
tinted hair, and her face in shadow 
against the clear window, and its 
suggestion of green trees and pale 
sky. The dark, highly polished 
piano glistens all along its top, 
and these glimmerings flood the 
entire space with liquid light. On 
a table in front and on the piano 
stand many tall transparent vases, remark- 
ably cleverly touched, and not a stroke too 
many. Each vase holds the long stem of a 
flower, a water-lily, and red poppies. The 
whole is treated most summarily, and with 
consummate skill. Nearly all the picture 





**Listening to the Orchard Oriole.’’ By Childe Hassam 


From a Montross Print 





Girl at a Piano. By Childe Hassam 


Property of Mrs. Chauncey J. Blair, Chicago Reproduced by tesy : —s 
of M. O’Brien & Son less learned, and the pronunciation 
more commonplace than the full 
shows the dottings, which glide into long ds we use in speaking of this talented 
strokes and varied handlings. The p His list of honors and medals numbers 


of color is delightful. The light dress 


the flesh are marvels tenderness. It 
not a very large canvas, as many ret 
works are. His very large pictures are th mn 


Sao” 


heir membership; some of them the most 





rulers of the gallery in which they 
are exhibited, but they are not as 
affectionate as this. 

In his earlier days, many street 
scenes, painted seemingly from 
nature, in the aristocratic resj- 
dential section of New York 
brought him merited honors. We 
recall winter seasons, cold air, 


and people and vehicles dragging ab 
through the snow, all most liter- a 
ally rendered, though with 4g Of 
peculiar manner. Ww 
Whatever Hassam sees fit to do, pe 
even should he sell his still fresh tr 
soul to the classical academicians th 
(which Providence forbid!) he will cl 
be a grand artists’ artist: one be 
whom the studios will welcome. fa 
and the students make pilgrim- ol 
ages to look at. He is a Yankee 
from Boston. Some one said that b 
his name suggested oriental ex- u 


traction. But “Childe” is merely 
a family name, and one well 
known in New England, and there 
are Hassams in abundance there: si 
though the spelling of it is often 


rns 


allimportant. Eight academies have 
themselves honor by adding his name 


tant in Europe. 
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Winter Afternoon—New York. By Childe Hassam 


rom a Montross Print 
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HOTEL GARDENS IN ITALY 


EADERS in social progress tell us 

that there is nothing more hopeful 

than a little wholesome discontent. I 

know of. few better ways to bring 
about this to-be-desired state of mind than 
a trip abroad, if one keeps eyes and ears 
open and yields an impartial judgment 
when brought in contact with the unex- 
pected and unaccustomed in a foreign coun- 
try. Through appreciation of the old and 
the harmonious across seas, one is led to 
cultivate in our land these higher ideals of 
beauty; by the understanding of where we 
fail may come about a better fulfillment of 
our aims. 

We Americans are as a nation too prone to 
be satisfied with our achievement. It is 
undoubtedly true that we have much to be 
proud of, we have accomplished many things 
in the few hundred years since we came to 
be, but in the attainment of harmony in our 
surroundings we fall far behind these older 
nations. Probably no other country has 
greater natural beauty than this fair land of 
ours, but we make a pitifully poor use of 
the charms that are lavished upon us. 
Covering a huge area, in every part of which 
some things grow indigenously in profusion, 
while many others are easily cultivated, 
where the timber is more varied and attains 
a size not found elsewhere, where streams 
and mountains, valleys, and coast line alike 
unite to give diversity of prospect, in spite 
of our able landscape gardeners we do not 
give the appearance of having our land under 
general cultivation, even in the most thickly 
settled portion of the country. With a far 
smaller territory the European makes of his 
continent a garden. 

It may be argued that the old soil, fruitful 
for centuries, offers a richer fleld for vegeta- 
tion than our often sterile earth, but, given 
similar conditions, the European would find 
it possible to surround himself with some 
form of lovely verdure, because he could not 
live without it. 


The Italian Hotels 


To instance one out of many ways in which 
this yearning for the beautiful manifests 
itself. Having just returned from a pil- 
grimage in southern Italy, I am forcibly 
impressed with the contrast between the 
foreign inn and our own summer hotels. It 
is not because the food is unquestionably 
better, it is not because the service is de- 
lightful — all, from the proprietor down to 
the boy who runs the “lift,” being solicitous 
for your comfort — it surely is not that these 
hotels are more wisely planned from archi- 
tectural or sanitary points of view than our 
own; for Italian hotels, unless remodeled 
from an old monastery or palace, much 
resemble barracks; it is — in their charm- 
ing gardens. Love of nature is inborn in 
the Italian; whether due to the influence of 
IS surroundings, to sunny skies, or to an 
esthetic make-up is of no consequence, the 
result is harmony. The proprietor of an 
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Italian hotel does not think his duties ended 
when he provides his guest with a good bed 
and a palatable table, he does more — he 
gives him a view. Before his window 
stretches a fair ‘prospect of gardens beauti- 
fully planned and tended, of flower-bordered 
walks, leading to tinkling fountains. Ter- 
races facing sea or hills tempt him forth to 
stroll through pergolas to quiet corners 
where he may enjoy a cigar and a book far 
from the madding crowd. No trouble and, 
it would seem, no expense has been spared 
to make the externals as attractive and 
comforting as those pleasures that satisfy 
the inner man. 

The beautiful little pergola of Villa 
Schuler, with seats down either side, ending 
in a garden-house, is shown in one of our 
illustrations. 


Terraces and Stairways 


Terraces are of course a necessity on these 
steep slopes, the same kind of contour that 
we have along much of our water-front and 
do not utilize in any way. The flight of 
steps (perilously steep and with no hand- 
rail to protect the wanderer by night!) 
brings us down. 

It is evident, then, that the owner of such 
an establishment can pay taxes or house- 
rent, maintain a force of servants to cater 
to his guests, serve delicious meals, and yet 
cultivate the surroundings of his little villa. 
I have given the simplest form of hotel first, 
to make it clear that this may be done by 
even the least pretentious house. Rising 
higher in the scale, we find hotels of the style 
of the Belvedere at Ravello. It is not every 
traveler that finds himself housed in a palace, 
for such was once this charming hotel, the 
old reputation for hospitality of which is 
maintained to-day by the courteous attitude 
of its Italian host and hostess. 

This doorway is made up from many a bit 
of old marble, little, I fancy, of the original 
remaining. 

It is of course an impossibility for us in 
our new country to rival the effect of a time- 
worn pergola like the one here, covering the 
way to the Belvedere, from which one of 
the most enchanting prospects granted to 
man opens out. But we could have a per- 
gola built on this plan with columns of rough- 
est stone, concealed by stucco, leading to 
some rocky point from which one especially 
lovely bit of sea or shore might be seen. 

The famous pergola at the Cappucini 
Hotel at Amalfi is too well known to need 
description. Instead of the invariable and 
always uninteresting wooden veranda of 
the typical American summer hotel, why 
not try something in the vein of the Cap- 
pucini? 

At the Bertolini Palace Hotel at Naples 
an excellent use is made of flower-boxes, 
set on the veranda floor at the base of 
each pillar, filled with gaily flowering plants 
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and climbing vines. At Bertolini’s, which 
in spite of its inappropriate name is a delight- 
fully unpretentious house, there is an old 
garden, a bit of which is given here. 

The well-worn steps of the Bertolini 
Palace Hotel, Naples, are interesting in them- 
selves, without the accessories of cactus and 
étange trees and flowering shrubs. As a bit 
of contrast. between the old and new, between, 
in-fact, the difficulties that beset us in our 
aim for the picturesque, glance from these 
steps to those in the garden of the Villa 
Igiéa at Palermo. But time will accom- 
plish much and, otherwise, the Grand Hotel 
there has surrounded itself with a most 
alluring. garden, where each flower vies with 
its neighbor in adding to the lovely scene. 
Every path is bordered with forget-me-nots, 
marigolds, and heliotrope, while the bolder 
growths of cactus and geranium, aloe, and 
conifer hedge in the distance. In Sicily 
every flower, they tell us, grows; a wise 
selection is made here of the right one for 
each place. 

Sheltered nooks abound, edging the sea; 
so that if one wishes to bask in the sun or 
to fly from its too ardent embrace the oppor- 
tunity is given. Very cunningly devised 
are these sequestered seats, accommodating 
a large houseful of guests, giving them the 
privacy of asmall hotel. For, in all southern 
climes, the out-of-doors is of far greater im- 
portance than life within. The same idea 
holds good here in summer resorts in the 
north or those of the south throughout the 
year. 

At Sorrento, facing the opalescent sea, 
is the Hotel Vittoria, with a terrace on the 
water side and wide walks, tennis courts, and 
shady dells masking its nearness to the street. 
One of the little garden-houses is given in 
this illustration; surely simple of construc- 
tion and tempting the wayfarer to discuss a 
cup of afternoon tea under its inviting 
shelter. Throughout these gardens one finds 
broad steps leading to a slightly different 
level, thus opening out new vistas to charm 
the eye. 


Roses and Nasturtiums 


Now, why may not we do likewise? Of 
course, I know that the difference in condi- 
tions counts for much, but do we use our 
opportunities? All along the north shore 
of Massachusetts, for instance, the woods 
are sweet with the mountain laurel, the roses 
of Cape Ann are famous far and wide, the 
nasturtiums grow to a size and are of a bril- 
liancy not found elsewhere, not to mention 
the wonderful wooded regions with trees of 
all kinds. But one finds the universal sum- 
mer inn set high and dry, well away from 
the rocky coast, against which the beating 
waves toss high their spray. If one wishes 
a quiet corner, he must seek it by walking 
often far along sandy roads under the 
pitiless summer sun. And for this privi- 
lege he pays a sum that would give the 
sojourner in an Italian hotel the products 
of the entire earth. 
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THE HALF-TIMBERED HOUSE IN ENGLAND 


HE leisurely traveller in England, 
especially if he is at all interested in 
architecture, cannot fail to be struck 
with the quaint, beautiful old half- 


timbered houses he sees every- 
where in the country and inthe 
smaller towns. They are often 
tumble-down, frequently convert- 
ed from their original use into 
stables and barns, and not seldom 
covered over with an unsightly 
white or yellow coat of paint, 
yet they remain picturesque to 
the end. The quest of the half- 
timbered house takes hold of 
one: the more unusual timbering 
one discovers the more insatiable 
becomes his demand for some- 
thing still ‘‘curiouser and ‘curi- 
ouser,” till all sight-seeing is to 
him but this seeking after hidden 
treasures. 

The origin of the _half-tim- 
bered house is easily explained. 
In a comparatively new country 
wood is usually the building ma- 
terial nearest to hand and of 
least cost. The Englishman of 
the Middle Ages readily construct- 
ed a house by merely piling up 
heavy beams, filling their inter- 
stices with smaller pieces of wood, 
and covering the whole with a 
rude mortar, or even with mud, 
the heaviest beams standing out 
clearly. If he chanced to live 
where his neighbors occasionally 
attacked his home, the lower story 
was of stone, to resist assaults, 
the upper stories overhanging the 
other. Later on, as times grew 
quieter, his house became more 
elaborate, his roof adorned with 
gables, his windows filled with 
leaded glass, his beams ornament- 
ed, sometimes his mortar painted 
and gilded. Whole towns com 





Old House at Warwick 


By CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


posed entirely of half-timbered houses were 
ones, 


seen, some of the richer such as 





Hospital for Old Men at Warwick. Square Timbering Set Off by 
Herringbone Pattern 


Chester, Bristol, and Coventry, being re- 
markable for the extraordinary perfection 
of their buildings and the ornate character 
of their decorations. 


Then, just as this art reached 
its height, came the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, with its sudden 
demand for ships for her explor- 
ers and a great navy to defend 
England against the Spaniard. 
At once oak and chestnut be- 
came of prime importance; no 
more trees might be carelessly 
cut down; all were needed at 
the shipyards, and half-timbered 
houses could not be built; stone 
and brick must be ‘used for 
construction. And unfortunately 
even what England had in the 
way of beautiful homes of the 
older type she now largely lost, 
for great fires swept through the 
towns where stood the best 
houses, those built by the rich 
merchants especially in Bristol 
and Coventry. 

To add to all this, fashion de- 
creed that the day of the half- 
timbered house was over, and 
even those which remained were 
in many cases covered over by 
their philistine owners with coats 
of whitewash, plaster and paint, 
and the fine old black beams, 
the carvings and colors, disap- 
peared. Whole streets may be 
seen to-day with rows of cottages 
all plastered alike, with here and 
there one half-timbered house 
left untouched, showing by its 
outlines that all, if uncovered, 
would be found to be alike half- 
timbered. A notable example of 
this is seen in Stratford-on-Avon. 
There stands the picturesque King 
Edward’s School, built with paral- 
lel timbering, and joined to it 





The Old Clifford Manor House. Plaster Removed from Back, 
Showing Parallel Timbers 
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are the almshouses covered with mortar 
—all really one. There is also the Gar- 
rick Inn, with half its plaster removed 
from its beams. The owner of the Clifford 
Manor House, three miles from town, keeps 
the front and sides plastered, but the 
back is laid bare,to show the old timbering. 
Fortunately in Stratford there is a growing 
determination to restore the old houses 
to their former beauty, and one after 
another is taking on its look of the old 
time. 

In many of the best examples of tim- 
bered houses the lovely old windows of 
small diamond panes set in swinging 
casements are still to be seen, either ar- 
ranged flush with the house, or in bow 
shape. In some few, however, the frames 
are filled with small square panes, and 
the timbering is made in squares also. 
In the famous hospital for old men in 
Warwick, built by the Earl of Leicester 
in 1571, this double effect is noticeable. 
The second story is made of beams laid in 
small squares, set off by occasional 
panels of herring bone pattern, and 
little shields painted in bright colors 
are introduced here and there.. The 
windows have swinging casements, the 
glass in square panes, leaded. The lower 
story, directly on the street, has wide, 
heavy beams in parallels. The whole is 
wonderfully harmonious and beautiful; 
indeed, it is one of the very finest exam- 
ples of half timbering to be found in 
Europe, for within the house the use of 
the beams and plaster is quite as suc- 
cessful as it is without. For more than 
three hundred years the mayors of 
Warwick have kept it religiously as it was 
when it was built. 

In Chester there are whole streets of half- 
timbered houses, some of them very quaint 
and attractive with colored plaster and carv- 
ing. Yet there is such a sameness in the 
houses that the eye soon tires of them. 
Perhaps too, the little shop under each over- 
hanging front is too suggestive of the utili- 
tarian purpose of the owner; certainly the 
traveller does not find the same delight in the 
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The John Harvard House at Stratford, with 
Carved Beams 


many houses clustered closely as he does 
the one standing by itself in some out of the 
way corner of the land. 

The use of carving on the half-timbered 
house is most interesting, possibly becaus¢ 
of its appropriateness to the whole. In the 
John Harvard house in Stratford one finds 
a most carefully planned and beautifull) 
executed design. Every single beam on the 
front of the house is cut in a pattern, and the 
ends of the beams which protrude in front 

are small, delicately 
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Charlecote, near Stratford, directly op 
the high road. One wonders why this 
mellow, lovely combination is so seldom 
to be seen, and never in a dwelling-house, 
The explanation is probably that these 
buildings mark the transition period 
between the timber-and-plaster era and 
the red brick era which followed hard 
upon it. It isa pity that more attempts 
have not been left to us of the time, for 
those which exist are most suggestive. 

It is strange that in America where 
ve have reproduced in some form almost 
every style of building ever seen by man, 
the half-timbered house is not more usual, 
and when it is found it is built on such 
commonplace lines. The quainter forms 
of timbering, judiciously used and com- 
bined with leaded casement windows 
might make a house a thing of beauty, 
especially if it had a background of 
forest and hill. The day must surely 
come when we will, if only for a time, 
ibandon the construction of hybrid cha- 
teaus and battlemented medieval castles 
ind alleged colonial mansions and go back 
to the old picturesque English half-timber- 
ng instead. 


The Waterloo Vase 


FW QHE first Napoleon adopted several meas- 
ures to celebrate his victories, and in 
that way painters and sculptors ob- 
tained many important commissions. 
He was not satisfied with statues, and 

resolved to have the biggest vase in the 
rid fashioned in marble as a field for the repre- 
tation of his victories. He obtained three of 
» finest blocks which Italy could yield. But 

» they were handed over to the sculptor 

ich Empire collapsed. The Grand Duke 

n} deckted they would be an acceptable 

wr George IV, who, recognizing the —e 

h , gave 


€ 
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1 USCA 
1 
hich they were originally intende 
mmission to Sir Richard Westmacott for a colos- 
Waterloo vase, and the marble would thus by 
of the ironies of fortune be made to represent 
lownfall rather that the triumph of Napoleon. 
) the work was completed it was about 16 feet 
eight, the largest diameter was about 10 feet, 
the weight was no less than 20 tons. When 
g William IV came to the throne the vase ap- 
i to him to be a sort of white elephant in stone. 
National Gallery, which was then a new insti- 
n, was considered a suitable depository for it, 
n 1835, before Wilkins’s building was completed, 
use was placed in the hall. It was soon recog- 
as a nuisance, for it was an obstacle to the 
ss and egress of visitors; and besides, in days 
iron or steel girders were not available, a dead 
t of 20 tons on a confined area was fraught 
langer. The opening of the South Kensing- 
Museum afforded an opportunity which was 
Sut it was even more dangerous in its new 
e, and the resolute Henry Cole had it taken to 
; and put out of sight. The trustees of the 
nal Gallery were, however, in an official sense 
)ssessors, and inquiries about the manner in 
they discharged so onerous a trust were made 
time to time. But the area of the National 
was more insufficient than before, and the 
s gift was kept at a distance. Then the 
t was brought under the consideration of the 
f Works, without avail. Finally, His Maj- 
with his customary good nature, graciously 
| to allow the unfortunate vase to be set up 
grounds of Buckingham Palace, and there 
the present at least.— The Architect. 





d you hear about the defacement of Skinner’s 
tone?” “No. What was it?” ‘Some one 
the word ‘friends’ to the epitaph.” ‘ What 
he: epitaph?” “He did his best.”— The 
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BLUNDERS OF ARCHITECTS 


«¢ w’LL tell you what an architect did to me,” 
said a woman who must weigh 250, to a New 
York Sun reporter. ‘I wanted my house 
built with a broad room on the second floor. 
They said I could have that, although it 
might make it necessary to have the stairs a little 
steep, as there was only a certain space on which to 
build. I did not object to that, and the men went 
to work on that understanding. 

‘*T was too stout to go prowling around, climbing 
up and down on ladders, Dut my daughter watched 
the progress of the house. She is slight and spry, 
and could of course go about anywhere without 
difficulty. The house was finished, in fact, before I 
went into it, having come back from Europe just the 
day after it was finally furnished. 

“Why in the world are those stairs so steep?’ I 
asked of my daughter. 

“Oh, that’s on account of the large drawing- 
room,’ she said. ‘They’re all right.’ 

“Well, I got up them with difficulty. It was 
like walking up the side of a house. That was 
nothing, however, to the surprise I experienced 
when F started to come down. I stopped myself 
with horror, and looked over the precipice they had 
built. With my size, it would have been impossible 
to have got to the bottom. The steps looked like 
little shelves about two inches wide. I ran to the 
telephone, and the architect had somebody there 
within an hour. 

“You see how impossible it is,’ I said. ‘Nothing 
could induce me to take my life in my hands by 
trying to go down those steps. You will have to 
change them, or realize that you have made me a 
prisoner for life on the second story. I would not 
try those steps for anything.’ 

“He said it had been expressly understood that 


the stairs were to be narrow and steep for the sake 
of more room on the second floor. It never could 
have been understood about any ‘stairs, however, 
that they were to be too steep for the woman who 
owned them to go up and down. The carpenters 
arrived the next day, and began to change the angle. 
They worked for three weeks putting in the new 
stairs. Then I had to pay an extra $500 for the 
changes that made it possible for me to use my 
stairway.” 

There was another man with a story of his archi- 
tectural experiences. He had ordered from a firm 
of architects a country house. The owner went 
away and did not see the house from the time the 
walls were up until he returned to find it completed. 
The architects and he had their communication 
over the plans, which had proved very satisfactory. 

“You may imagine the delight with which I 
hurried out to the house when I got back from the 
West,” he said. ‘In addition to my wife, our party 
included several friends and one of the architects. 
I was delighted with the facade of the house, and 
rushed up the steps to the piazza to.open the door 
and go inside. 

“That door looked wrong in some way the minute 
I laid my eyes on it. I realized what the matter 
was when I started to goin. The door opening was 
in all no higher than the bridge of my nose. To 
enter, it was necessary for me to stoop. I turned 
and looked at the architect. He was staring in 
open-mouthed astonishment at the result of his mis- 
take. 

**T cannot explain how such a thing happened,’ 
he said, ‘except that my foreman isa very short 
man. I always walked through the windows when 
I came to visit the house, and I suppose that in that 
way I did not notice that the main door was at least 


a foot and a half toolow. I can only apologize and 
——- to do the best I can to remedy it immedi- 
ately.’”’ 

“That was not dangerous,” said a man who 
heard the recital of this mistake, ‘‘ but think of the 

ril that a man put me into. My house was fin- 
ished and looked all right. We moved in late in the 
spring, and everything went swimmingly until the 
autumn came. Then it was time to build a fire. 
There was a large open chimney-place in the draw- 
ing-room and we decided to try it. The first attempt 
brought a cloud of ‘smoke which we could not 
account for, although it filled the room to suffo- 
cation. 

‘Every time we built a fire the smoking began 
about twenty minutes after it was lighted. As the 
weather grew cooler and the fire was a necessity, I 
sent to New York for an expert to examine the chim- 

‘He found that the architects who built the house 
had left across the chimney at a distance of about 
six feet above the fireplace a thick wooden beam. 
Naturally, as the heat of the fire ascended, the beam 
began to ignite and smoke. The large fires that I 
intended to use in winter would have set the house 
on fire. Well, you can imagine that I expressed 
my opinion freely to that architect. 

“He said of course that it was the fault of the 
contractor, who in turn swore that the architect 
had told him to leave it there, and that he had done 
so under protest. The mistake was under any cir- 
cumstances inexcusable.” 

The moral of this tale of woe is: When you 
build a house stay by and watch it. Don’t to 
Europe the day after you sign a contract with the 
architect, and remain away a year and expect to 
find perfection on your return. 






























THE ASSOCIATION OF 
PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPING 








T was six 
yearsago 
that six 
girls and 
ateacher 
met in a bed- 
room of a 
Nurses’ Set- 
tlement in 
HenryStreet, 
loaned forthe 
occasion, and 
tried to learn 
to keep house. 
The teacher 
was handi- 
capped. The 
furniture of the room was of mahogany. There were 
rugs on the floor. There was no coal stove in sight. 

Not at all did the place resemble the home sur- 
roundings of the tenement-bred pupils, who went 
away from the large blue-and-white bedroom to 
their own contracted tenement quarters, says the 
New York Sun, with no new ideas of how to regulate 
the sleeping of ten persons in three rooms, how to 
hang or fold away clothes, how to make the second 
hand stove burn less coal, how to feed a big family 
on a very small income. 

Nevertheless, the six pupils increased to twenty, 
and before long the first center was started at 226 
Henry Street. Two years 2go a second housekeep- 
ing center was opened, and since then two others 
have been Bathe 

Each center is in charge of a paid woman teacher, 






a graduate in domestic science, who is familiar 
with tenement-house conditions. Although in 
size and stationary fittings the centers are dupli- 
cates of the surrounding flats, in furnishings they 
differ a good deal, and on the side of inexpensive- 
ness. They are attractive none the less. 

At the third center, for example, in Forty-ninth 
Street, the kitchen is the largest of the three rooms, 
and answers for a living-room. The usual oblong 
pine kitchen table is there, scrubbed very white. 
A pot of growing ferns stands on the sill of the one 
window. 

On the side of the room farthest from the stove 
is a round table at which five persons can sit. This 
is made of common pine stained almost black 
and waxed a duil finish — a home-made job done 
by the teacher, who is careful to explain this fact 
to her pupils, and also that the plain wooden chairs, 
the kitchon floor, and a soiled clothes hamper — 
made out of a small barrel all stained to match the 
table — owe their unfamiliar dress to her labors. 
The effect is not unlike Flemish oak, and some 
visitors look up for a beamed ceiling. 

At first tenement dwellers are not captivated 
with this unpretentious color scheme, which is 
continued in the smaller rooms. These are carpet- 
less, and have floors varnished a very dark brown. 

Low book-shelves of pine are built along one side 
of one of the bedrooms, and the chairs and bureaus 
are stained to match. An exceedingly comfortable 
writing-desk in one corner is, it was explained, 
merely a small pine kitchen table stained dark 
and surmounted with a narrow, movable rack to 
hold paper, envelopes, and note-books, which any 


boy could make. An iron bedstead, furnished 
with the usual bedding and carefully made up, is 
in one room, and there is a cot covered with cre- 
tonne drapery in the other. 

In the Henry Street center,.a large shoe-box 
has been made into a bureau, and looks very pretty 
stained dark and draped with yellow cretonne. 

One of the first lessons taught at the centers, 
is, that to attempt to keep all sleeping arrangements 
out of view in the dark rooms indicates a false 

»int of view, and is highly injurious to health. 

here are no rugs or carpets in any of the centers, 
and no unholstered furniture. 

For its immediate neighborhood each center is 
an object-lesson to any who cares to inspect it, and 
poor women are encouraged to drop in of an after- 
noon for a cup of tea. -It represents a model home, 
to which school-girls may go of an afternoon, and 
working girls of an evening, to learn how to live 
comfortably in a small space on a small income. 

Here pupils find ious the same conditions they 
have at home — the small rooms, the coal stove, 
the wash-tubs,the same amount of space to keep 
orderly and clean; and they find too, that the 
necessity of providing and cooking a cheap dinner 
for a large family receives much attention. 

The dinner course, the last of the three series of 
twelve lessons which pupils are encouraged to 
master, is planned and taught from the standpoint 
of large families and small means. 

Before attaining to this dinner course, pupils 
are taught how to make a fire, wash dishes, care 
for food utensils, and keep the place clean generally. 

The charge for instruction is three cents a lesson. 
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COTTAGE IMPROVEMENTS | 


SOMETIMES think it fortunate that we are 

putting on our wraps or closing our grips when 

a railroad train approaches the station. We 

do not see so many of the ugly sheds and un- 

sightly piles of rubbish which breed disease, 
and disfigure a large proportion of the back yards 
in our American towns. I had seen thousands of 
examples of this, and condemned many times the 
laxity which permits it, when at last I happened to 
think that I owned a cottage myself in a little 
Michigan town which was perhaps as good, or 
rather as bad, an example of this as could be found. 
This set me to thinking. I had thus accomplished 
a good deal. I had taken the first necessary step. 
Lhad seen the need. 


A Convenient Season 
But there was still a probability of not carrying 
out my impulses for improvement for lack of a defi- 
nite decision. With this, like taking a dip in the 
cold surf, the most difficult thing is the start. For 
this reason we are prone to put it off, which gener- 
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ally results in not doing it at all. I began to think 
of the most suitable time of the year for such work. 
It can be done best when the ground is not frozen, 
so as to prevent excavating and grading, and whea 
there is no snow to obstruct the work. It is not 
well to choose the rainy season in spring, or the 
hottest period of summer. I also thought of the 
most favorable time to get the necessary help, and 
found a number of important things to consider — 
mostly of a local character. In a country town it 
is difficult to get help during the haying and har. 
vesting season. In larger towns it is well to avoid 
any time when there is a rush of building. I decided 
to have the work done about Septemher Ist, and 
arranged my vacation so that I could look after it 
at that time. 
Planning the Work 


I first figured out the necessary,changes, and then 
consulted a mechanic to make sure that all of these 
were practical. For work of this kind, and on this 
grade of buildings, the opinion of a first-class car- 
penter, who comes to the house, is more practical 
than that of an architect. This is also a saving of 
expense. I had the carpenter make out a list of the 
material needed so as to have all of this on the lot 
ready before starting work. As the work pro- 
gressed I found it to be of great advantage to have 
all plans definitely made, and material delivered, 
in advance. There were no delays. Nothing to 
change. Every move counted. 


Utilizing Old Material 
I decided to make use of all of the old material 
which would answer its purpose as well as new, and 
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was indeed surprised to s 
be used to advantage. The { stor 
the old building only had ttle 


l covers. The old nails were taken out of 
rds by the boy. The old material was sorted 
in piles back out of the way, where we 
zet at it quickly when needed. All this wag 
the cheap help before the carpenter came 





; oe # n important point in the saving of time and 
ready forthe new. The former sls and sean nse. The carpenter then planned ‘the new 
featen fen the now oe - g, built the frame, hung the doors and win. 
to-day. The old roof boards answered the same } Tage did. the most difficult and particular 

cates te wee adit Bing nag in ad lition to directing and overseeing the 
aid up, as they would th shi he cheaper help. After he had gone we 


: . 
: he less important work. 
the better sides down, as t! il see! I 


the inside. The cleats and s ards that 


An Example of the Cost 
sound, together with t! 


accurate, itemized account of all the 


latforms and their covers re « hort, 1 ney paid out, which includes every expenditure 
orm lengths, throwing out the places, a ng all of these items together, they form the 
used for the front and back walks The si wing summary: ; 
timbers in these old : s, made excel rpenter $8.7 
stringers on which to lay ther The old d y labor 20.25 
and windows were dressed off tied sinted I 88 
fitted into the new additio1 The 1 oak fi 45 











After 

planks, seared and checked ypping of mber and shingles 19.92 
wood for many winters, wh their smoot t and putty. 10.95 
sides up, made an excel the outs fardware and nails : 2.20 
latform. The broken bricks, mor and plaste: ent ; ; .55 
rom the old chimney and walls, filled an unsight! fence, posts and braces ... 5.50 
depression in the yard left by the settling of an —_—— 
well. The old shingles, lath 1 poor pieces Total . . $69.66 
boards were sawed and split and nearly filled tl 


+ shed with the ff see s covers the entire cost of the new addition, 
new s with the finest kind of } ng platform, cover and box for cistern, front and 


What to Buy walks, wire fence across front and entire 








The amount of new mate! needed was ide of lot, double clothes post, in back yard, 
large, and in work of this kind it ecessal boxes in front yard, new bracket for back 
to get the most expensive grade. Lumber cat ey, repairing front and side verandas and 
used which would not be appropriate for a new or | places about house, relaying settled stone 
expensive house. In fact, fa rs, elaborat - corner of house, fixing outside cellar-way, 
cornice and expensive pilaster would look out 1s and front chimney, repairing fences 

lace here. I purchased good, sound, plain lu r and north side of lot, painting and trim- 
er; a good quality of ced gles: the be use, two coats, soldering and painting tin 
cedar posts; the strongest ¢ nd the | veral improvements inside, such as new 


shelves, platforms, steps, and so on, 
t show in the pictures, grading yard, 
g up the waste material. 


grade of ready-mixed paint 


The Kind of Help 
I had a first-class carpen early three 


Ach . 2? 
and emploved two men, not mechanics lt strong Does it Pay - 


willing workers, who helped the carp r. and pictures illustrate the changes in the 
addition, did most of the ot! One of the ze — one having been taken “ Before” 
men also worked on the painting It was necessar} ¢ After’? the work was done. It 
to have a mason, and tinne: nly for a short se of what can be accomplished by a 
time. A boy of ten, encouragé i doug! planning, time and money. Of course, the 
nuts, and a day at the circus e errands al f shrubbery will add still more to its 
did a good deal of light work called it fun tiveness. I can hardly see how a better in- 
tment could have been made than in these im- 

Carrying Out the Plan ments. The property would sell to-day for 


We began by tearing down ng, pl Continued on page 43) 
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THE MOTOR MAID 


A SERIAL STORY BY C. N. 


CHAPTER IX* 
HoreEL DE CoMMERCE, April 9th. 
| ADY TURNOUR wore the air of a 


MILLAU, 


wrongfully imprisoned queen after 

her night at Ste. Enemie. There was 

no bath (the inhabitants bathe in sec- 
tions, a bit for each day in the week), and 
there would have been no breakfast but dry 
bread and black coffee, if it had not been 
for lively exertions on my part, seconded 
efficiently by Mr. Paget. 

We said, ‘‘ Let there be butter,’”’ and after 
an argument heated enough to melt the 
delicacy when it came, there was butter. 
There was also milk (perhaps a goat had 
more to do with it than any cow), and there 
was confiture, such as well-regulated guests 
required only with their dinner; and the 
landlady wanted to know, purely as a matter 
of curiosity, how it was possible that people 
should desire so many different things with 
which to break their fast in the morning. 

No orders had yet been given for the day, 
but this was not the fault of poor, harassed 
Sir Samuel. 

The choice lay between descending the 
rapids of the Tarn in a boat, or traveling by 
the newly finished road through the gorge, 
in the car, and Lady Turnour refused to make 
up her mind until she had come downstairs 
to view the river by daylight. 

“It looks awfully green and cold,’ she 
groaned, shivering in her long coat of Rus- 
sian squirrel, as she stared at the water. 
But turning to the Majestic, which stood 
ready for a start, she shuddered, remem- 
bering the horrors of yesterday. 

“The Duchess went in the boat,” gently 
insinuated Sir Samuel, who wanted the water 
adventure. “She said it was the way to 
see the gorge.” (Marriage is making him 
quite subtle.) 

“But the rapids!” murmured her ladyship, 
whose nose was of a deeper lilac tint this 
morning than I have seen it yet. 

“Hundyeds of tourists go by boat every 
year,” ventured Mr. Paget, ‘“‘and there has 
never been an accident.” 

She did no deign to reply; yet I think the 
information on top of the Duchess’s choice 
settled her mind. She decided for the 
boat; and as she thought that, for the flat- 
bottomed punt which she saw drawn up on 
the pebbles, a load of four persons (two 
passengers and two boatmen) was ample, 
her ladyship resolved to dispense with my 
services for the day. I was to go in the car, 
with the other luggage, and the car would 
meet the boat at Les Vignes, where the 
chief glories of the gorge ended. 

There was a fuss in getting the “quality” 
off. Though the punt was thickly carpeted 
with straw, Lady Turnour demanded some- 
thing “hot to her feet,” and this need was 
supplied by a small brazier of glowing coals 
from the inn. Then she wanted all the 

*Begun in the September Hotf'se BEavutIFuUL. 


Majestic’s rugs for herself and Sir Samuel, 
who dared not protest; and at the last 
moment it occurred to her that the brandy- 
flask from the tea-basket was called for. 
The basket was already on the roof of the 
ear with the other things, but that did not 
matter. Down it came, and it was not until 
it was up again that She Who Must be 
Obeyed thought of the biscuits in one of 
its silver-plated boxes. 

At last, however, we saw our betters off, 
and were ready to start ourselves. 

“You wanted them to go by boat, didn’t 
you?” I asked, when the car had begun to 
run swiftly up the narrow, new road, with 
its sheer precipice on one side, its sheer wall 
of colorful rock on the other. 

“Yes, I did,” the Chauffeur admitted. 

“Tt makes the car nice and light.” 

“It wasn’t so much that.’ 

“Why, then?” 

“Perhaps you'll be angry if I tell you?” 

“T promise not to be. How could I be 
angry with you after all you did for me at 
Ste. Enemie?” 

“Well, then, I take you at your word. I 
wanted them to go by boat so that you and 
I might have the beautiful Gorge of the 
Tarn all to ourselves, for our own. To be 
sure, they’ll have the best of it, rushing 
through the rapids; for the river shows its 
greatest beauties to those who take it for 
their path; and the rocks loom up more 
nobly seen in that way, too; so if I hadn’t 
been selfish I should have forced Lady 
Turnour to take you along.” 

“Forced her? You couldn’t.” 

“Oh yes, Icould. I should only have had 
to hint that the punt would balance better 
with you in it, for her to want you with her. 
And she’ll be furious when she has burnt 
holes in her skirts and boots on the brazier, 
not to have you to rage at. But I wanted 
—a companion. And you are a great deal 
more suited to the place of companion than 
maid.” 

“T think so too,”’ I laughed, partly at his 
audacity, and partly at his prophecy concern- 
ing her ladyship and the brazier. 

“T know another metier to which you’re 
still better suited,” he went on, as we flashed 
by rocks red as if the blood of Royalists had 
poured over it, and never dried since the days 
of the religious wars. 


“Do you?” 
“The metier of a Duchess. It would just 
suit you. And yet—I can’t say that I 


hope you'll some day fill it.” 

“Why not? I’d engage you as my chauf- 
feur.”’ 

“T wouldn’t take that engagement. No, 
I think I won’t explain. I don’t want to 
say or do anything which might offend you 
to-day. It’s going to be our best day yet. 
Are you cold? I wish I had a rug for you. 
I saw you shivering vesterday, while that 
selfish old be—”’ 

“Oh!” 


AND A. M. WILLIAMSON 


“‘Sat inside under three layers of wool and 
fur.” 

“I’m hardly cold at all, now. And if I 
were, I should be too happy to care.” 

It was true. I was so happy I should have 
liked to sing. Ladies’ maids have no busi- 
ness to be as happy as I. 

After Ste. Enemie, the real Gorge of the 
Tarn begins; and the splendors of last 
night, under the moon, were as pale shadows 
compared to the splendors that opened to 
us now, under the sun. There were castles 
made by man, and castles made by gnomes; 
the gnome castles far larger and grander, 
towering up out of the river to a great height, 
but broken in half sometimes, as if rent by 
gnome cannons in gnome battles. There 
were gnome villages, looking exactly like 
human habitations, with clustering roofs 
plastered against the mountain side; but no! 
the hand of man had not placed one of these 
stones upon another. There were Titanic 
rock statues, and leaning towers; there was a 
weird grotto, with the front filled in with 
doors and windows. Every step of the way 
History, gaunt and war-stained, stalked 
beside us, dinning such tales of fighting and 
persecution into our memories, that we asked 
each other why Louis XIV hadn’t quietly 
given up this wild, rock-walled region to the 
protestant Camisards, herding them in 
among the mountains like sheep in a vast 
corral, and thus saving everybody concerned 
a great deal of blood and trouble. 

“Still, the country did seem made for 
fighting, didn’t it?” remarked my friend the 
Chauffeur. “Perhaps it would have been 
a pity to waste it. And to this day, the 
men of the district look fine, brave fellows, 
with their great, bold eyes, their red cheeks, 
and their blue blouses.” 

If the men were bold and brave, the women 
and children were polite. Charming, tiny 
girls with their dresses to the ground bobbed 
us courtesies; and little boys curled up be- 
side their grandfathers, in carts with old boots 
protecting the brakes, saluted or took off 
their funny round caps. 

Sometimes our road soared high above 
the rushing, green river, and ran along a 
narrow shelf over the ravine; sometimes it 
dropped down the mountain side until it 
brought us within sound of the water; and 
it was in such a place that we came suddenly 
into sight of the most enchanting chateau I 
ever saw. 

Standing on level ground at the foot of the 
precipice, its foundation bathed by the 
green, transparent water, to my eyes it 
embodied all the gay fascination of the 
Renaissance. Judged critically, perhaps the 
turrets and arches were not gems of architec- 
ture, and there was little external ornament 
on the old, dark stone, save the thick drapery 
of ivy; but the airy grace of the building, 
rising from its moat of gleaming emerald 
water, was perfection. 


I exclaimed in rapture, and Mr. Jack 
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Paget stopped the car. “Some beautiful 
nymph ought to have lived here, and knights 
should have come from far and near to woo 
her!” I cried. 

“Why, you have told the history of the 
place in a sentence,” said he. “Only there 
were eight nymphs, daughters of a sixteenth- 
century seignior of the castle, and so famed 
were they for their loveliness that their 
reputation spread all over France, and gal- 
lants from all the world over came to pay 
court to the sisters. But when these gentle- 
men arrived, and saw the eight girls, all were 
so divine it was impossible to choose. The 
knights fought among themselves, or went 
away sad and unsettled in their minds. The 
end of it was that the eight beauties died 
unmarried, martyrs to their own superlative 
charms. Would you like to see the ‘ Nymphs’ 
Boudoir,’ as it’s called, with their portraits, 
as ordered by their adoring father, painted 
on the ceiling, and some of the furniture, 
made to please them, still standing as it stood 
in their day?” 

“‘T should like it of all things,” I answered, 
quite accustomed now to finding out that 
this Englishman knows more about every 
tucked-away corner of my own country 
than I do myself. “But will the Nymphs’ 
descendants allow us to go in?” 

“Unfortunately they all moved away 
about the time of the religious wars, and 
the chateau has itself descended to being 
an hotel. It’s shut up now, or we could have 
come on here last night; but the caretaker 
will let us have a look into the Nymph’s 
Boudoir, the only bit left worth seeing inside. 
And we shall get away long before the Tur- 
nours appear on the scene.” 

Poor Nymphs of the Tarn! Their little 
round faces simpered down at us, framed in 
Henrietta Maria curls, and their rather 
wistful smiles seemed to say: ‘If you want 
to be happy, m’amie, don’t be too beautiful; 
or else don’t have sisters. Or, if you must 
have sisters, go away and visit a plain 
friend.” 

We lingered so long wandering about the 
chateau (which looked like a fantastic water- 
flower standing up out of the river on its 
thick stem of rock), that I was afraid we 
should after all fall into the arms of the bride 
and groom, and be scolded for “loitering.” 
But we had got into the car again, and 
darted away before there was any sign of an 
approaching boat, though I looked back 
fearfully more than once to see. 

Every moment the gorge grew finer. 
Fairy-like cascades sparkled in the sun like 
blowing diamond-dust. There was a fear- 
some cave, where once lived a dragon — ac- 
cording to legend — terrorizing the country 
round about, and having a special penchant 
for lunching on young maidens; but luckily 
he had become a fossil before the reign of the 
Nymphs. In another cave a Countess had 
been hidden for nine months, fed and tended 
by faithful servants, during the red days of 
the revolution. There was a ruined castle 
for each convenient crag, and each ruin 
had its history or romance. There were 
rocks like processions of monks, and rocks 
like every sort of animal taking refuge on 
high to escape a flood; and the whole land- 


scape looked so prehistoric that we two in 
the car seemed an anachronism, until I re- 
membered how in premotor days I used to 
think owning an automobile would be like 
having a half-tamed dragon in the family 
If Pegasus could be regarded as a dragon, or 
perhaps a demi-god serving an apprentice- 
ship in fulfilment of some vow, I might still 
feel that we were in the picture. 

Never till to-day had I so realized the 
poetry of motoring. I would have argued 
hotly with any one who dared dispute it 
And I had a dreamy certainty that if man 
had not already invented this wonderful 
machine to waft him (accompanied by 
woman) as on the wings of the wind from one 
divine scene to another, the man beside me 
would have done it. As we swung smoothly 
round curve after curve, the car ‘running 
free,” and purring in a contented whisper 
while swooping from heights to depths, I 
could have purred in a whisper too. But 
I spoke little. It was so good to listen 
to the soothing song of the motor; so 
delicious to be whirled along at such a 
brave pace by a man whose skill and courage 
I’ve leaned to trust as I trust my own con- 
science. 

To be motoring through the picked 
country of the world; to be strong and 
young; to have no pressing burden of worry; 
to know that, under the tale and tissue 
hiding your face you have something worth 
hiding or worth showing, something which 
won't disappoint eyes that watch for a revela- 
tion: what need a girl ask more of life, unless 
—except— But it was in the midst of 
those thoughts and questionings that Pegasus 
rushed us into Les Vignes. 

There, at a small inn, we lunched together, 
Chauffeur and maid, with a table out of doors 
that the car might be kept in sight. There 
we waited — together, and were not dull, 
though hours passed before we heard an 
idyllic sound heralding a prosaic event. The 
idyllic sound was the blowing of a conch- 
shell by a distant boatman; the prosaic event, 
the arrival of her ladyship and her ladyship’s 
lord, unappreciative of the poetic charm 
which might have lain in shelling for their 
motor. 

They had seen all that we had seen of 
beauty and grandeur in the thirty-mile run, 
but all was spoiled for them because they had 
lunched evilly at La Melene. The wild 
hare and still wilder boar which had furnished 
their menu, continued la chasse in their 
digestions and their tempers. 

With two cross people snapping at each 
other behind our backs, even though divided 
from them by a barrier of glass, we felt 
a fall in the barometer. Poesy fied like a 
dryad of some classic wood, scared by a 
motor omnibus; and though the gorge as 
far as Le Rozier was still magnificent, and 
the pageant one of scarce abated splendor all 
the way to the town of Millau, our spirits 
were, wrapped in a thick, wet blanket, if our 
knees were coldly destitute of rugs 
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CHAPTER X 


TEL DE LA Poste, CLERMONT-FERRAND 
April 10th ‘ 


7 O, that date is wrong! It’s past 
N midnight, and already the eleventh. 
| Yet I shall let is stand, for Apri} 

10th. is a day to remember always, 
There are a thousand things to write 
und if I were a sensible girl I should be going 
bed instead of writing them. But I am 
glad I’m not a sensible girl, and I mean 
write every one. It will mean more to 
when I read this record afterwards. 
How to begin? But after all, now I pin 
mind to it, the beginning was common- 
e, as commonplace as the beginning of 
er days — as commonplace as Millau. 
Che hotel was good; and with warmth, 
e food, and other comforts of civilization, 
uly revived. The terrible episode of 
sanglier was forgotten or ignored. Not 
was I snapped at, or made to feel my- 
self a combination of fool and criminal, 
igh I had to get her ladyship up for an 
early start, in order to reach Clermont- 
errand before dusk —a run of about two 
hundred and thirty-four kilometers over 
ntain roads. 
was cold; more like a February than an 
\pril morning. But with the tap turned full 
1 the automatic foot-warmer, the smart, 
newly invented ventilator in the roof tightly 
closed, and all the rugs heaped over her, Lady 
Turnour contrived to be comfortable. She 
had found boating so much less agreeable 
tl motoring, that she looked kindly on 
her automobile to-day. 
When my mistress was settled it was my 
to mount, and to my surprise I found a 
new-looking rug, of an agressively Scotch 
plaid, reposing on the seat. 
Whose is this?”’ I inquired of Mr. Jack 


Yours,” said he. 

good child.” 
Oh, you mustn’t,”’ I exclaimed. 
ut I have,” said he, coolly. ‘I don’t 
intend to see you freeze to death by my 
side, and it isn’t going to be summer to- 
day.” With that, he tucked me in, and 
when I thanked him, he warned me, laughing, 
not to speak above a whisper, for if her 
ladyship heard that there was an extra rug 
she would presently be calling for it. 

Northward we started, in the teeth of the 
wind; winding up a white thread of road 
through a sinuous valley, and rising nearer, 
always nearer to the cold, high level of les 
Causses. From snow-covered reaches, where 
mountain wild-flowers ought to have been 
growing by now, a fierce blast pounced 
down on us, and I was grateful for the plaid, 
without which I should have been shivering 
like one in an ague fit. 

Soon we were on the Causse, where snow 
lay on last year’s faded grass, close to the 
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ro and sometimes flung a white fold over 
it. There was no beauty here, save the wild 
beauty of desolation: a certain grandeur 
inseparable from heights. Before us grouped 
the mountains of Auvergne, hoary-headed: 
and looking down we could see the twistings 


of our own road whirling away like the 
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blown tail of a kite trailed over the moun- 


They told me down below that we should 
be able to get to St. Flour all right,” said the 
chauffeur, with his eyes on the white billows 
that towered against the sky, “‘but I begin 
to think we have a little trouble before 


- “Why, what do you mean?” I asked. 
‘\“Snow,” he answered. “By this time of 
the year it should be gone and forgotten at 
this level; but look, it lies an inch thick 
by the roadside even here, and I don’t know 
what we may have to expect between this 
and St. Flour, which is much higher — the 
highest point we shall have to pass getting 
to Clermont-Ferrand.” 

“You think we may get stuck?” 

“It seems unlikely, and yet — well, be 
prepared for an adventure.” 

_“T can bear anything — with this,” I 
laughed, cuddling down under the rug. 
“Besides, I’m not like ‘her ladyship,’ who 
doesn’t like adventures.” 

“ Ah, that’s just it; she doesn’t like them,” 
he repeated meditatively. 

Higher, higher still we mounted, until 
half France seemed spread out before us, 
and a sign-post with “ Paris-Perpignan” 
suggested unbelievable distances. The car 
ran up roads with gradients rather like the 
side of a house, and scarcely needed to 
change speed. It was as if she enjoyed the 
heights and the icy breath from Auvergne; 
but I wondered whether Lady Turnour’s 
serenity were weather-proof behind her 
closed windows. 

The savage monotony of the Causse was 
broken now and then by charming cases of 
pine-wood, and the plains below the moun- 
tain land had strange, conical hills crowned 
with ancient castles. Severacle-Chateau, 
perched on a naked pinnacle of rock, was 
splendid as we saw it from above; and even 
more impressive when we looked up at it, 
passing under the old, huddled town, before 
we swept on to ascend and descend other 
heights beyond. 

Never had the car gone more faultlessly, 
never had we made better time; yet the 
morning wore on, and still many a white 
shoulder rose between us and Clermont- 
Ferrand. 

The cold was the cold of winter, and though 
I wouldn’t have confessed it, I thought 
longingly of warm rooms, even stuffy rooms, 
and crackling fires. 

“Now we’re near the famous Gouffre de 
Padirac that you must have seen a thousand 
times on posters,” said Mr. Paget. “Shall 
I advise Sir Samuel to stop and pay it a 
visit ?”” 

But with all my boasted spirit of adven- 
ture I had no appetite for gulfs, and gave an 
evasive answer, which concealed cowardice. 
Then, having flashed through a magnificent 
medieval gateway, we were in the ancient 
and unpronounceable town of Marvejols, 
and there came a sudden, imperative tapping 
on the glass screen. With nods and becks, 
and wreathed frowns rather than smiles, 
Sir Samuel signified a desire to pause. 

“Her ladyship and I have decided to stop 
here as Marvels” (his pronunciation) “and 


lunch and get thawed out, instead of going on 
further,” said he. 

So we stopped and lunched at the inn 
which called itself a hotel, the Chauffeur and 
I entertained and greatly amused in the 
kitchen. It was good to be warm, and that 
kitchen was a haven of refuge, but we 
dared not linger too long, for it was still 
far to Clermont-Ferrand. 

Mr. Paget went out to the car, I following 
with Lady Turnour’s cushions and the smart 
fur rugs which always have to be carried 
into hotels; but as we passed the half-open 
door of the dining-room, out jumped Sir 
Samuel like a Jack from the box. “Oh, 
Paget, I was just going to send for you,” 
said he, with an “I haven’t spilled the cream 
or eaten the canary”’ look on his large, good- 
natured face. “The fact is, her ladyship 
and I have made up our minds not to go to 
Clermont-Ferrand by car.” 

The Chauffeur was silent, awaiting further 
explanations or instructions. 

“‘They’ve been telling us here that there 
was a big fall of snow overnight, something 
quite unseasonable even for the mountains, 
and that the chances are the car can’t get 
through to St. Flour,” Sir Samuel went on. 
“What with yesterday, and the day before, 
Lady Turnour has had enough of adventures. 
Besides, it’s important that we should arrive 
in good time this evening, for my stepson — 
son of my first wife, not her present lady- 
ship, who’s much too young to be his mother 
—has wired that he intends to meet us 
there, instead of at Paris, and motor with us 
the rest of the way. We want to be there 
to welcome him, or he may be anxious.” 

“Very well, sir,’ was Mr. Jack Pagent’s 
only comment. As for him, I knew that he 
would no sooner abandon his car, even 
if he were a mere passenger, than a captain 
would desert his ship. 

“I was thinking of having the car sent on 
to Clermont-Ferrand by rail, rather than risk 
its getting caught in a snowdrift,”’ said Sir 
Samuel, “but I find that there would be a 
long delay in shipping it, and that once it was 
started even, it would be at least three days 
on the way, so of course that’s out of the 
question.” 

“Of course,’’ echoed the Chauffeur, calmly, 
his handsome face an expressionless mask. 

“So her ladyship and I are going on by 
train from here in half an hour or so, and 
will reach Clermont-Ferrand after about 
six hours journey. It’s tedious, but at 
worst we shall be warm; and I calculate 
that, if all goes well with you, you ought to 
do the distance in about the same time.” 

“Tf I’m to meet deep snow on this side of 
St. Flour, you must expect me when you see 
me, sir, I’m afraid,” said Mr. Paget, smiling, 
“but you may depend on me to do my best. 
Of course Lady Turnour will take Mademoi- 
selle with her, by train?” 

“No—o. She—er—has decided not 
to do so. Elise is to come on with you.” 

Of course I didn’t speak, but I felt as if I 
were slowly turning into an interrogation 
point, or a note of admiration. Not take 
me with her, when she liked to be thought so 
helpless that existence for an hour at a 
hotel was impossible without a maid! Not 
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take me with her, when leaving me meant 
that I might be all night on the mountains, 
alone with the Chauffeur! What could be the 
meaning of such a decision? I Asked my- 
self. Had I unwittingly done anything to 
offend my exacting mistress? 

Mr. Paget flashed a glance at me, but must 
have seen me as expressionless as himself. 

“She can sit inside if she’s cold,” went 
on Sir Samuel, not unkindly. “And as she 
seems fond of motoring, I dare say she'll 
enjoy it. Lady Turnour has good reasons 
for her decision. And Elise can look after 
the small luggage, all but our dressing-bags, 
which we’ll take in the train.” 

Naturally there was nothing more to say; 
and if there had been I shouldn’t have said 
it. I was not sure whether I was sorry to be 
left in the car or not; but I couldn’t help 
resenting the utter lack of consideration 
shown to a woman by a woman. 

The car had to spin its owners to the sta-. 
tion, and then without losing more time we 
set forth on our journey. 

“Of all the bounderesses!”’ exclaimed the 
Chauffeur. “The idea of the creature send- 
ing you off to get lost in the snow. Not 
that I think we shall, but — she dooms you 
to a fate she fears for herself. And a girl 
like you to be exposed to such an adventure.” 

“Did you ever hear of a lady’s maid being 
provided with a chaperon,” I asked. We 
both laughed, but I liked him all the better 
for his indignation on my account. And 
though I couldn’t possibly tell him so, and 
though I was conscious that etiquette for a 
jeune fille and for a femme de chambre were 
not planned on the same lines, and though 
I expected to be half frozen, if not buried in 
snow, still I began to be glad that, since my 
friend the Chaffeur was to have this expe- 
rience, I was going to share it with him. 

The road mounted continuously. Some- 
times the world seemed to be broken off 
short just before us, and now and then the 
turns were so sharp that if we’d been going 
down instead of coming up, there would 
have been as fearful an excitement in the 
run as in playing for high stakes at Monte 
At last we were indeed on the roof 
of France, a sloping, snow-covered roof; 
but steep as was the slant, very little of the 
snow seemed to have slipped down. The 
Cevennes on our right loomed near and 
bleak. Auvergne stretched endlessly before 
us, and if I had not been so cold I should 
have reveled in the pure and exquisite 
effect of the virgin snow, darkened only by 
patches of shadow in the misty distance, 
like beds of early violets. 

At first but a thin covering of white was 
spread upon the road; but as we climbed to 
colder regions the delicate sheet was ex- 
changed for a thick blanket, then a heavy 
quilt, and the motor began to labor. The 
wind seemed charged with splinters of ice, 
but I would not go inside. I could not bear 
to be warm and comfortable while Jack 
Paget had no shelter. I knew his fingers 
must be stiff with cold, though he would not 
confess it, and I wished that I knew how to 
drive, so that we could have taken turns with 
our hands in our pockets. 

We were going very slowly now, the wheels 
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often slipping, unable to grip. Then, on a 
steep incline, a tire collapsed with a loud 
“pop.” There couldn’t have been a more 
inconvenient place for jacking up, which no 
doubt was the reason why the thing chose 
that particular situation to draw attention 
to itself. Three-quarters of an hour for 
repairs! But Mr. Paget said it was an ill 
tire that brought no one good, for his cold 
hands got hot, and the hot engine got cold. 

At intervals of ten miles or so, when we 
had started on again, we passed sad little 
mountain hamlets, and here and there crossed 
or ran alongside the railway. We had a 
fine view of Garabit, the wonderful viaduct 
which flings its spider’s web of steel across 
a vast ravine; and sometimes, looking down 
into a shadowed valley, we would catch a 
glimpse of an ancient town crowning a tall 
crag that stood up out of the plain like a 
quaint bottle. 

“Now, have we got through the worst?” 
I asked once or twice, when it seemed that 
we must have reached the highest height at 
last; but always my companion answered 
that we must climb still higher before 
coming into sight of St. Flour. 

Then suddenly we plunged into a deep 
snowbank, drifted across the road, just 
where the way dipped treacherously before 
it mounted. 

In no way could it have been avoided, but 
there we were caught, the big Majestic as 
helpless as a rat in a trap. The Chauffeur 
tried to reverse the car, but she scarcely 
moved, though the wheels revolved feebly. 

“Sit still and I’ll try to push her,” said 
Mr. Paget, tramping through the drift, but 
serene as if we were in a bed of clover. 
“This drift can’t extend very far. The 
worst is in the hollow there, and beyond it 
may be all right again. See, there’s St. 
Flour in the distance.” 

He pointed hopefully, and I saw far away 
a magnificently situated old town climbing 
up a conical hill, and darkly dominating the 
wide white stretch of country round about. 
While I looked, lost in admiration for an 
instant, he walked through the drift and 
got to the back of the car, but before he could 
begin to push I too was out in the snow. 
Oh, how cold it was! But I was determined 
that my weight should not add to his task. 

He scolded, and told me to get back in- 
stantly, that I was too light to make the 
least difference. Not only did I not get back, 
however, but I waded in his deep footsteps, 
and tried my best to help him push. In 
spite of all — and Mr. Paget looks a trained 
athlete — the tired Majestic stood motionless, 
as if she intended to stop where she was till 
the day of judgment. 

“T can’t bear to leave you, yet you couldn’t 
plow through the snow, and I must go to 
St. Flour and get help,” said the Chauffeur. 
“T ought to have half a dozen men.” 

It was so desolate there, on the terrible 
white mountain side, with the sun leaning 
towards the west, that a shiver of fear ran 
through me at the thought of being alone 
for who could tell how long. But I laughed, 
and said it was part of the adventure; 
that I shouldn’t mind in the least. And 
when he was gone out of sight behind a big 
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snow-covered hummock, I slipped down 
from the car again, intent on carrying out an 
idea that had suddenly come to me. It 
was nothing more nor less of a feat than to get 
the tea-basket from the roof; but by dint of 
opening the door and 
threshold I did eventually succeed after half 
a dozen ignominious failures, and one fall 
on my face in the snow 

Once I had hauled the basket down, I 
shoved it inside; and then, drying my we 
boots and stockings on the automatic foot 
warmer, I proceeded to melt kettle after 
kettle full of snow, until there 
water to boil for several e ips of tea 

But alas! The water bubbled evel 
though the pot was watched and there 
came back no Mr. Page 

“Never mind,” I tried to cheer mysel 
“T can boil it up again in no time 

An hour went on; an hour and a ha 
which seemed like years; and then, at last 
I saw him afar off, leading a procession of 
five other dark oo I could have cried 
with joy at sight of him 

There was tea for . and the mountail 
men were so delighted that they gave 
cheer for the brave Madem 

I would get down to lessen the weight 
the car, and had another hour standing i 
the snow before the car could be dug out 
of the drift into snow less than a foot deep 

Mr. Paget and I both cleared our pockets 
for our brave assistants, and as there hadn’t 
been much there to begin with, it suddenly 
occurred to us both that we should have 
nothing left to purchase the lightest meal at 
St. Flour. “When we get very hungry, 
said I, “‘we’ll fall upon the store of three 
biscuits in the tea-basket; and there’s some 
condensed milk, and coffee-extract.”’ 

“‘A feast for gods,”’ = ghed the Chauffeur 
as the car labored up the steep road throug! 
the snow, “in some circumstances 

“But not in these,” I sighed 

“In these beyond all others,’’ he 
“Don’t you know —” 

What he had in his mind to add I shall 
never hear, for just then a chain snapped 
and when a chain has snapped it is no time 
for compliments. So he mended and | 
consoled ; and as he worked, the snow 
fields round us turned rose-pink, with pur 
pling shadows, in the sunset. After the half 
hour’s delay (all motor mendings seem to 
take half an hour; never less, though often 
more) we started again, and immediately 
another chain broke. Mr. Paget said it was 
no wonder, after the tremendous strain the 
ear had undergone; but I think if I hadn’t 
been with him he might have said other 
things too. And this time, as he worked, 
the moon sailed over the snow billows, whil 
the sky was still like a garden of full-blown 
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roses. Then it was as if gods and goddesses 
played at pelting the moon with roses as 
she came up, like a big white ship; and it 


seemed appropriate that the feast for the 
gods which Mr. Paget had spoken of should 
take place at such a moment 

I made coffee, and we shared the three 
biscuits. Perhaps it was cold, horribly 
My friend the 
dishes back 


cold, but we did not know it 
Chauffeur helped me put the 


reel 


standing on the 
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o the tea-basket, and our hands touched. 
was like an electric shock, and I looked 


to meet his eyes, half frightened at g 
sation I had never felt before. 

[ love you,” he said. 

And I you,” I answered. 

[ can’t live without you, after this, you 


Life wouldn’t be worth living without 


it I’m only a Chauffeur.” 

And I—a motor maid. Why, 

mnly man in the world.” 

the only woman. I knew that 

rst moment I saw your face.” 

ter that we drove on through the moon 
night, and it was twelve o’clock when 

lrew up before the door of the hotel at 
ont-Ferrand. Her ladyship had gone 

and ‘‘ Bertie” had arrived, but we 

t see him. 

vonder if we are engaged? No, of course 
not, for it would be madness. Yet, 
can’t marry Jack Paget I will never, 

r, never marry any one else; and if he 
| marry any other girl, even if she were 
lade heiress, I should want to burn 

efiigy. 

(To be continued next month.) 
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THE SONG OF THE RING. 
oked up at the sunset and she pointed to the 


yinted to an eagle as it soared and circled by, 
nted to a humming-bird, she pointed to a fly, 
{nd she had a solitaire upon her finger. 


r on her left hand; Finger Number Three 
r pointing everywhere as busy as could be 
And if you ask me why 
[ meaningly reply: 
She had a solitaire upon her finger.” 


a slow and graceful movement then she re- 
arranged her hair, 
it around her collar just to see that all was 
there 
ickle' on her belt received her most especial 
care, 
nd she had a solitaire upon her finger 
ng little solitaire and shooting darts of red, 
time she had to push the hairpins in her head. 
And she sat and clasped her knee 
Till every one could see 
he had a solitaire upon her finger. 


ft, hand was presented when I went and made 
my Dow, 
ft hand smoothed her pompadour the while 
she asked me how 
ing up the avenue, I’d seen her popper’s 
ow 


1 .} 
1 a} 


e had a solitaire upon her finger 


ud and haughty victor of a humbled man 
was she, 
imbly had he given her the gage of victoree. 
She strutted everywhere 
With her left hand in the air 
she had a solitaire upon her finger. 
—New York Sun. 








r — Whatever are you doing to poor dolly, 
Child — I’m just going to put: her to bed, 
I’ve taken off her hair, but_I can’t get 
out.— Sourire. 





Finehealth (at hotel entrance)— No, I have 
ey to spare you. I do not see why an able- 
man like you should go about begging. 
‘amp —I s’pose, mum, it’s fer about the 
eason that a Peaitny woman like you boards 
tel instead of keeping house.— /llustrated 











A SIX-ROOM APARTMENT FOR TWO OLD 


MAIDS 


ITS ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


E are not such very old maids, my sister 
and I, but we had reached that age 
when a woman dares to be independent, 
and we were tired of boarding. We had 
tried the New York boarding house in 

all its phases, and had found it wanting. We had 
tested the furnished room plan, taking our meals 
at restaurants. 

Never so long as I live shall I forget the forlorn- 
ness of deciding where to breakfast in the morning, 
and where to » an at night, week in and week out. 
Sundays were simply unbearable. To this day not 
even the dining-rooms of the Waldorf-Astoria pre- 
sent half the attractions for me that are offered by 
a simple dinner for two or more in one’s own home 

Work compelled us to live in or near New York, 
so there was only one cure for all these difficulties 
—an apartment of our own. We could manage 
the rent without serious inconvenience, but how 
should we ever furnish it? This was the problem. 
But given two homesick women with grit and brains, 
and harder problems than that-have been satisfac- 
torily solved. 

This is how we made our start: We knew if we 
continued to board, we should never save money 
enough to buy furniture, so we hired two unfurn- 
ished rooms in a private house. 

Our board had cost eight dollars a week each. 
By getting our own beenkfaste and suppers — we 
had a substantial lunch at noon in lieu of dinner 
we managed to save three of the eight dollars. 

The six dollars a week saved made twenty-four 
dollars a month, or two hundred and eighty-eight 
dollarsina year. We lived in our two rooms for thir- 
teen months, got along with few clothes, and did a 
little evening work “for the good of the cause.” 
The result of all this was that, at the end of the 
thirteenth month we had to our credit in a bank 
near the office, the neat sum of three hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. 

The next thing was to find an apartment. That 
sounds easy, what with all the advertisements in the 
daily papers and the signs ‘“‘ Apartment to Let,” to 
be seen on every hand. We found it was not so 
simple a matter as it at first appeared. In fact, we 
searched up and down, within walking distance of 
the office in Harlem, and on the upper West Side. 
We had determined to pay about $35 a month, not 
more. There were plenty of apartments, but some 
of them were dark, others in unpleasant neighbor- 
hoods, and still others showing all too evident marks 
of cockroaches and other horrors. 

We were getting almost discouraged again, when 
good fortune came to us in the way of a suggestion 
that we try a little town in the Bronx. And that 
is how we found our six-room apartment,— five 
rooms and a bath. 

For twenty-two dollars a month we hired a sec- 
ond floor of a two-family house, about ten miles 
from the Grand Central, and five minutes’ walk from 
the local station. The house was new, in fact the 
papering was not quite finished when we signed our 
lease and paid the first month’s rent. This was in Au- 
gust, and we were to take possession in September. 

Then the real fun began. We were ready to 
spend that precious $375 and furnish our own do- 
main. We bought, taking advantage of the special 
August furniture sales, a whole piece of straw mat- 
ting. If I remember rightly this cost $10.00. It 
covered the floor of the front room, my sister’s 
sleeping-room, and the bath-room. 

The owner of the house put up the window-shades, 
and we bought thirty yards of bobbinet at thirty- 
five cents a yard, to make curtains. We had a 
sewing-machine, purchased away back in board- 
ing house days, and we made four pairs of curtains, 
each with a six-inch ruffle. 

For the dining-room and my little sleeping-room 
we bought dotted Swiss for curtains, paying twelve 
and a half cents a yard for it. 

Our rooms were a hall bed-room, which I at once 
appropriated; a sunny living-room, 15 by 18 feet, 
besides a large bay-window; my sister’s sleeping- 
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room, 15 by 15 feet; a dining-room about the same 
size, an appetizing little kitchen and a bath-room 
with porcelain tub. 

This is the way we furnished the several rooms. 
We stained the floor of my sleeping-room, bought 
an oak chiffonier for $4.50, put into the room a 
fifty-cent chair, and with white cutains at the win- 
dow and pictures on the walls, it was as conducive to 
repose and happy dreams as any woman could ask. 

Two articles of furniture we had sent from our 
mother’s home, my piano, and my sister’s desk. 
It cost $20 to get the piano freighted to New York 
and set in place, and ne $2.00 more for the desk. 
We bought for the living-room a couch which cost 
$14 — reduced from $20 and a really unusual bar- 
gain. We purchased a comfortable oak rocker tor 
$4.50, a rattan rocker for $5.00, two small chairs 
for $2.00 each, a table costing $4.00, and two book- 
cases at $6.00 each. 

We gave each other birthday and Christmas 
presents during the next year, of a piano stool, a 
plain oak music cabinet, and a small mahogany 
chair to match the piano. Our living-room rejoiced 
or rather its owners did, in a real Wilton rug, made 
to order, and carpeting witha border, for which we 
paid $36. 

The dining-room was really a gem. The table, 
of which we took a special photograph to send to 
our married sister because it was prettier than hers, 
cost $12.50. We watched advertisements of spe- 
cial sales carefully in those days. The sideboard 
was built in the house. The candelabrum to be 
seen on the sideboard was a present from my sister 
to me; it cost $4.50. Our dining chairs, four in 
number, were $2.00 each. Our set of real Haviland 
china was $40.00. 

The bath-room required no furnishing except a 
towel rack which we bought at a five-and-ten-cent 
store. The little toilet articles we already had. 

Getting the kitchen things was the greatest fun 
of all. Of course we had a kitchen table, and we 
hired a range from the gas company for three dol- 
lars a year. There was in the kitchen, however, 
a genuine coal cook-stove, where we could fuss with 
all sorts of good things on holidays, when we had 
time to start a fire. 

We decided to spend $7.00 for our kitchen uten- 
sils. With it we bought a washboard, three tin 
pans, a larger fry-kettle, coffee-pot, tea-pot, nut- 
meg grater, chopping tray and knife, salt box, two 
granite stew pans, double boiler for cooking cereals, 
moulding board and pin, colander, water pail and 
two quart tin pails. I believe this was all we had 
at first. We did not spend quite all the $7.00. 

We have been putting other things into our 
house since, just as real housekeepers do; we 
couldn’t help it. We found bargains, like other 
housekeepers, and we found that what had formerly 
appeared luxuries speedily became necessities. 
Many of the addenda have been purchased with 

nny money — a plan of dur own which seems 
almost like that delectable dream of getting some- 
thing for nothing. 

We saved every penny we received in change, 
and put it into a special box devoted to the pur- 
pose. It was surprising how those pennies counted 
up. When we had, or have —for we still con- 
tinue the habit,— enough to buy some article we 
wanted, we emptied the box and spent the contents. 
We have bought two Smyrna rugs, a waste basket, 
match safes, and several sofa pillows with penny 
money, besides little things picked up at sales. 

Our pictures were purchased one at a time, dur- 
ing a period of nearly three months. We tried in 
selecting to choose what was really good, and yet 
would be suited to a woman’s establishment. They 
include the Sistine Madonna, the Madonna of the 
Chair, a large copy of St. Cecelia at the Organ (ap- 
propriately hung over the piano), The Dance of 
Apollo and the Muses, The Mater Dolorosa, Lady 
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Grosvenor, several small water colors and land- 
scapes, and a few good photographs. 

We spent about $300 and saved the other $75 to 
be wal as we found gaps in the furnishings, or 
wanted other things than we had thought of at first. 

By Christmas time we had our pictures hung, our 
curtains in place, and even our sofa cushions em- 
broidered and covered. Our friends were all inter- 
ested in our apartment, so we gave them an old- 
fashioned house-warming. 

The lesson I would impress is this. While it is 
not essential that one’s furniture be elaborate or 
very expensive, it pays to buy only what is sub- 
stantial and has like Mrs. Vicar-of-Wakefield’s wed- 
ding dress, ‘‘those qualities that wear well.” 


A New Cupboard 


y O better receptacle for old china has ever 
| been found than a corner cupboard, but 
unfortunately the supply is not equal 
to the demand. There are more collec- 

tors than cupboards. 
If one were clever enough to copy a colonial 
cupboard, as did P. D. Clifton of Pittsburg, it would 
hardly be worth while hunting for an old one. 





A Copy of a Colonial Cupboard 


As a faithful reproduction of a famous eighteenth 
century design, it would be hard to find anything 
better than his work. It has all the feeling of the 
genuine and might easily be taken for an old piece. 
Mr. Clifton is an amateur who made the cupboard 
for pleasure, having for a model merely a magazine 
illustration of the original. The latter is owned by 
Dr. Coburn of South Norwalk, Connecticut. It 
was made in 1740, and has the scroll top, urn finials, 
pilasters, rosettes, and other details which marked 
the best cabinet-work of that day. We publish 
Mr. Clifton’s cupboard as an incentive to other 
amateurs, particularly those with a china hobby. 





By Frances Richards 
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of reci and photographs different ways 
in which menus and decorations for the table 
may be arranged for festive occasions of 
hospitality as well as for home enjoyment. 

The Calendar has given us a New Year which is 
a good time for a hostess to begin her hospitality, 
for though Christmas is past and gone, the ever- 

ns and holly may still grace the drawing and 

ining rooms, reducing preparations to a minimum 

in planning for guests’ entertainment. 

he invitations for a Calendar supper may 
forth on cunning little sailing craft, cut from thin 
cardboard. and daintily suggesting a ship’s out- 
lining with a few strokes of a bold brush. On the 
sail can be the words — ‘ Come, sail with us into the 
New Year”— and the date and hour of supper. 
An old-time High Tea always allows of charming 
interpretation of hospitality, and also gives a 
hostess an opportunity to bring forth some treasures 
from the china closet which might not find place on 
a more formal dinner table. 

Another pretty fancy is to mount small calendars 
on cards, bearing the invitation, the lettering done 
in red and green, with a holly border about the 
card, making the whole into an odd and attractive 
missive. The table for a Calendar supper may be 
set with twelve covers and may be particularly 
effective if red and green are chosen to work out the 
color scheme. To this end red and white, or green 
and gold china should be used, and the candle shades 
should be red, touched to further charm by sprigs 
of holly or mistletoe. Over the white cloth may be 
stretched broad bands of holly ribbon used as run- 
ners, these being edged with light festooning of 
southern moss simply basted in place. Doilies of 
craftsman linen may be used instead of the cloth, 
cmpiey ne the runners in the same way and usi 
tall glass candlesticks with white tapers and 
shades. If a hostess have old blue 
china which she wishes to use, however, 
the color scheme may be blue and 
gold, using golden doilies, runners of 
yellow ribbon with green festooning, 
and blue china candlesticks with pale 

ellow Ps oy and golden hued shades 
f the right shades of green, blue, and 
yellow are employed a most artistic 
effect is produced and mistletoe in a 
low blue bowl can take the place of the 
holly. 
While the guests are waiting for 
supper an effective introduction to the 
pro e of the evening’s pleasure is 
to have a page d to represent 
the little New Year appear at the door, 
iving a fortune card to each guest. 
hese will bear the guest’s name on 
top and the name of the month, their 
fortune for that month of the comi 
vear being foretold in amusing an 
rather fantastic language. Each one’s 
card bears a different month, and as 
the “New Year” slips out through 
the dining room door twelve strikes 
on a Japanese gong are heard — the 
call to supper— and then the guests 
will find that their fortune cards are 
but a novel way of distributing place 
cards, for at each cover is a calendar, 
each one having a different month’s slip upper- 
most, the guests finding their seats according to 
the month on their fortune card. One of our 
illustrations shows a center piece cake that will 
prove a novelty I am sure: An elaborately iced cake 
is decorated with twelve cookies cut sail shape, 
each one bearing the name of a month. A good 
voyage, I am sure, they will make on such a smooth 
and unruffled sea! This little conceit is easy to ar- 


] N this department we plan to suggest by means 








range and carries out the calendar idea prettily f artificial flowers around each group of three as 
Carnations and leaves make a loose and attractive y»ws: Southern moss about the white ones, 
wreath about the dish. ple blossoms or violets about the green, roses 
t the pink of a deeper shade of pink, and autumn 
es about the Autumn cakes. A lighted candle 
k in each will burn with a ‘“‘New Year's wish 
r each guest.” 
Little Chicken Pies 


lave pretty little blue baking dishes. Cut a 
into rather small pieces and fry lightly in a 

t. Then cover with water, seasoning and a 
little sherry, and cook until quite tender. In 
bottom of each pie dish lay a slice of broiled 
on, put the chicken on this and thicken with a 
made by rubbing together flour and butter, 
ng slowly the liquid in which the fowl was 
Cover with pie crust and bake until the 
ts are nicely browned. 


Whipped Potatoes 

whipping mashed potatoes, to make them very 

for attractive serving, add two teaspoonfuls 

king powder with the milk and butter. When 

shed potatoes are to be browned in the oven 

served with a delicate crust, sprinkle a very 

me,” ee pickle and onion over the top, to give 
ique fiavor. 


Other Pretty Fancies 
New Year’s bells, candy boxes, voicing the New 
Year’s sentiments, hour glass calendars, and odd 


Ice Cream in Leaf Shape Stuffed Egg Salad with Mayonnaise 


ell hard boiled eggs carefully and cut off the 
f each with a sharp knife. Scoop out the yolk, 
with deviled meat, and return to the shells. 
er rounds of toast with caviare spread on lightly. 
e a depression in each round of toast and stick 
eggs upright in these, topping with a leaf of 
I Serve with mayonnaise. 


and effective Japanese calendars are only a few of the 
pretty trifles offered by the favor shops at this 
season of the year. Then, too, in the florist shops 
one may find inspiration in the floral bells and other 
decorative fancies. A great bunch of simple leaves 
in a brass or copper bowl makes a lovely center 
piece, while calendars at the places suggest to one 
the significance of “turning over a new leaf with 
the New Year.” Our small illustration shows 


Macaroon Coffee Custard 


ree dozen stale macaroons pounded “to crumbs 
form the basis of this dessert which 
may be served either hot or cold. Put 
them in a buttered baking dish and 
over them pour a custard made of the 
yolks of four eggs, two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, anda cupful of strong black 
coffee and a cup of cream. This 
custard should have been allowed to 
boil up once or twice, being stirred 
all the while, before being put in the 
baking dish. 
Hour Glass Cakes 

Make little cup cakes in rather deep 
cups. Frost each one separately and 
put two of them together, rounded 
side to rounded side, while the frosting 
is sufficiently moist to weld them to- 
gether in place. Serve these while the 
toast to the New Year is being drunk. 


Marshmallow Cake 

This is an excellent cake to make 
when serving a custard, as it requires 
the whites of three eggs. The ingredi- 
ents are one-half cup of butter, cup 
and a half of sugar, a cup of milk, 
whites of three eggs, and two cupfuls 
of flour with two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Bake in round layers. 

The filling is a boiled one, made with 
a cup of granulated sugar and a very 
water boiled until it threads. Have the white 
e egg beaten hard and pour the syrup on this, 
the covers g it hard while in a cool place. Add half a 
f marshmallows which have been heated until 
vill run slightly. Ice with white frosting and 


A Calendar Cake 


pistache iced cream in leaf shape on a pretty glass 
dish. Calendars mounted on leaf mounts are the 
dainty and suitable favors at 


Recipes with the New Year Flavor 


Make twelve little cup cakes, icing three of them te with candied cherries and shredsof angelica. 
white for Winter, three of them green for Spring, 
three pink for Summer, and three pale yellow for Coffee Souffle a 
Autumn. Arrange on a silver tray with a wreath some strong black coffee and milk simmer 
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DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 








O part of the home offers a greater 
opportunity for successful treat- 
ment than the dining-room, for 
here good taste should reign quite 

as much as good cheer. No matter how 
simple the house, this room should embody 
certain characteristics. Gloomy papers, 
stuffy furniture, dingy rugs and hangings 





are not among them. The place wherein 
we breakfast, lunch, and dine must please 
the esthetic taste as well as the gastronomic, 
the eye as well as the palate. A sunny 
exposure, harmonious wall effects, and 
good furniture are excellent promoters of 
these conditions. Given these, nothing 
remains to be provided but a contented 
mind. But contentment and good diges- 
tion do not wait upon the average dining- 
room equipment. They belong with light, 
air, harmony of color, and beautiful furni- 
ture. 

Of late years two types have found 
special favor: “colonial”? and “ mission”’; 
terms which are used somewhat loosely and 
often to mean mahogany and weathered 
oak. The desirable features of both styles 
have been emphasized in this magazine. 
Good mission, that is to say furniture of 
straight lines, but minus the ex- 
treme clumsiness of the earlier 
phase of this style, is splendidly 
adapted to many types of rooms. 

Mahogany is also adapted to a 
variety of backgrounds. It looks 
best with a colonial setting, but 
good effects are also obtained in 
rooms treated in a more modern 
style. Some one has said that 
mahogany is like a _well-bred 
guest; it adapts itself to every 
surrounding; and this is true of 
good furniture in both mahogany 
and oak. 

Compare the average dining- 


room equipment of poorly designed furni- 
ture with such pieces as are herewith 
illustrated and imagine the difference be- 
tween a room furnished in one and a room 
in the other. The furniture reproduced 
has the qualities of simplicity, dignity, 
and fine workmanship seen in the best 
designs of the eighteenth century. It will 
please the next generation quite as well 
as the present and continue to give pleasure 
for many years. It has lasting value, does 
not need replacing as fashions change, and 
will be more and more appreciated as time 
goes on. Of how few things may this be 
said’ — 

The number of pieces needed in the 
modern! dining-room depends upon the 
treatment: of the room. A built-in side- 
board often takes the place of a detached 

one, but with this arrange- 
nent one of the most at- 


tractive dining-room pieces - 


is lost. No built-in affair, 

no matter how well designed, 

can equal a real sideboard. 

No more ornamental or use- 

ful piece of furniture has ever 

been devised than a beauti- 

ful sideboard. For conven- 

ience and beauty it has never 
been surpassed. It affords the best 
means of displaying silver, yet by its 
construction makes impossible the vast 
display of silver, china, and glass seen 
in most built-in sideboards, which, from 
our point of view, is questionable taste. 
The table is naturally an important 
piece in the dining-room and often the 
one which provides the motif for the 
rest of the furniture. The table belong- 

ing to the set here shown has claw feet, 

a pedestal base and other distinctive 

features of the American Empire style. 

It harmonizes perfectly with the sideboard, 

serving table, and cabinet. The latter 

piece affords an excellent means of dis- 

playing fine china, and is more effective 

than the china shelves of a_ built-in 

sideboard. The chairs are designed on 

lines of harmony and comfort and are of a 





type especially adapted to dining-room use. 
They have grace and strength, two char- 
acteristics which colonial chair makers com- 
bined with rare skill and which the Berkey 
and Gay Furniture Company have revived 
with marked success. 

The furniture made by this firm has 
qualities which marked the best work of 
the old designers, combined with an expert 
knowledge of the requirements of the mod- 
ern house. In buying pieces of colonial 
design, the merits of well-made reproduc- 
tions should be carefully weighed. Correct 
copies of good designs are more valuable in 
furnishing a house than old pieces. But 
the buyer of modern mahogany must be 
sure that he is buying the best. 


Nore.— An interesting and handsome brochure 
showing reproductions of colonial and period 
furniture will be sent to any one sending 15 cents 
in stamps to Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., Dept. 
E, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

This gives a good idea of well-made furniture 
of character at modest prices. . 

Sold by leading furniture stores in the United 
States.— A .veriisen-e t. 
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nails of the shoe cannot scratch or wear it. 


always be in a clean, sanitary condition. 





DO YOU APPRECIATE THE ADVANTAGES IN USING 
TILING IN HOME BUILDING? 


_Its DURABILITY Saves the costs of repairs and replacing. A tiled floor or wall never has to be 
oiled, varnished, painted or papered. Dirt or liquid matter of any kind will not stain it. 


Its SANITARY QUALITIES and the facility with which it can be cleaned gives assurance that 
the bath-room, kitchen, butler’s pantry, laundry, vestibule and other places where it is used will 


Its DECORATIVE POSSIBILITIES permit the execution in tiling or ceramic mosaic of any 
possible design or color scheme on the floor or wall. ; 

Tiling is fire-proof, germ-proof, water-proof, damp-proof and vermin-proof 

For interesting booklets on tiling, distributed free, write, 


INFORMATION BUREAU OF THE TILE INDUSTRY, 111 Corcoran Building, Washington, D. C. 
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America’s Greatest 
Magazine 


Twelve magnificent monthly books—each bigger and more 
beautiful than volumes cy ici Rico from 
beginning to end with the best work of American public men, 
novelists, story-tellers, men and women of letters, painters, 

and gg ele is what be ey ve inn be in 
1908. maintains The ler’s reputa- 
denes tons yp prt ae a 
can spirit— magazines published in 

the United States, the most helpful, entertain- 


ing and vigorous. sae 

James Whitcomb Riley is a constant 
contributor, Harold MacGrath sup- 
plies the leading serial for 1908, and 
the Bryan-Beveridge Debates re- 


main the magazine sensation of 


tne Te $5.00 wa 
rice J a 
worth it. i 
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I inclose $3.00 for 
which send, charges 
prepaid, a copy 
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The Year’s Greatest 


Gift Book 


In order to introduce their magazine to thousands of new 
readers under the most favorable auspices, The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company have made the most beautiful gift book ever 
published in America and offer it in connection w ith a year's 

iption to The Reader, both selling for the price of one. 
ing could be more charming, more seasonable, more 
opriate as a gift than Love Songs Old and New. 
Here are the ballads that have endeared themselves to lovers 
of many generations, from Drink to me Only with Thine 
Eyes and Comin’ Thro’ the Rye to Oh, Promise Me 
and Love’s Old Sweet Song. Tender and happy memor- 
ies hover about every Jine. 

Foreach song, Clarence F. Underwood, the most popular 
American exponent of the art of the sentiments, has painted a 
picture, ravishing in its beauty, warmth and color, full of femi- 
nine loveliness and masculine strength. Love Songs repre- 
sents the pinnacle of his achievement. Pictures in full colors 
by Clarence F. Underwood. Decorations by Will 
Jenkins. Large 8 mo., Cloth, in a box, $3.00 net. 

























And send The READER for a full year to 


Name 











Our Wonderful Holiday Offer 


Each copy of the LOVE SONGS OLD AND NEW that you buy en- 
titles you to a full year’s subscription to THE READER, without 
any additional charge whatever. 
friend as a gift if you desire. 

OFFER ON EACH, $6.00 WORTH for $3.00. At any bookstore, 
or sent on approval to readers of this magazine 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


The magazine can be sent to a 
THIS MAKES A HALF-PRICE 


see coupon 


Publishers The Reader Magazine, Indianapolis 
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together, then thicken with corn starch. Add three 


rblespoonfuls of sugar, a little sherry, an i 

f salt pil = into this a large om of el 
he yolks of three eggs, then add the beaten whites 
f the eggs. Fill pretty cases with this mixture 
und bake. Serve at once when done, sprinkling 


powdered sugar over the top. 


Apple Pudding 
In a deep baking dish alternate pieces of Stale 
read and slices of apple, topping the dish with 
rumbs and pieces of butter. over all suffi- 
ient milk to cover, which has been sweetened and 


flavored with a glass of sherry, Sugar to taste, a 


ttle cinnamon, and three e beaten to form a 
istard with the milk when baked. 

Serve with hard sauce. If vanilla is used instead 
f the sherry, use a half teaspoonful. When the 


pudding is brown remove from the oven, spread over 
with apricot jam, and, having retained the whites 


f the eggs, beat light and spread over the jam, re- 
irning to the oven to brown slightly. 


Thin Gingerbread 

Beat two tablespoonfuls of butter to a cream and 
ld slowly three tablespoonfuls of granulated 
igar. Add one egg well beaten and a cup of 
ream. Sift a cup of flour with two tonapesneas 
f ginger and two of baking powder and roll into a 
oft dough, using i ~ extra flour to accomplish 
his. Cut into any desired shape. Press each 
hape firmly into a dish of granulated sugar and 


ike a delicate brown. 


Oriental baskets of stuffed dates make pretty 
ivenirs at a New Year’s party. Tied to the cover 
each by narrow ribbon, can be a wee calendar. 
Next month we must frost our cakes with hearts 
nd skewer our dainties with arrows! — and who 
all be the guest of honor, if not the little Cupid 


mself? 


THE TRAMP FLOWER 


—y ETTY grew within a garden, 
; Long ago; 
Tended by old-fashioned fingers, 


Trained just so. 
Fairest of the flowers they thought her, 
Lovers for their ladies sought her, 
And for love and money bought her, 
Lady Bet. 








Fair_and fine was pretty Betty, 
Long ago; 
In her perfumed gown of lacework, 
fade for show. 
Freshest dews from heaven kissed her, 
Ne’er a balmy zephyr missed her, 
Sunbeams hastened to assist her, 
Dainty Bet. 


But their fickle fancies wavered, 
Long ago; 
And a rival flower won them, 
Ah, the woe! 
Fashion’s cruel whim dethroned her, 
Robbed her of the prestige loaned her; 
Old-time friends in vain bemoaned her, 
Pretty Bet. 


Thrust from out her native garden, 
Long ago; 

Betty crept upon the highway, 
There to grow. 

Now she nods from every corner, 

Wildness has of beauty shorn her, 

Tilljthe passing children scorn her, 
Gypsy Bet. 


She that was so fine and dainty, 
Long ago; 
fended by old-fashioned fingers, 
Trained just so. 
Grazing kine have tramped and maimed her, 
Long neglect has paled and shamed her, 
And the vulgar youth have named her 
Souncing Bet. -Ainslee’ 


It’s generally a mistake,’ said Uncle Eben, r to 
time f’um huntin’ work while you is tryin’ to 
italize a hard-luck story.””—Washington Star. 
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HE series of “‘Zzttle Talks on Interior Decoration” which have 
appeared in the “House Beautiruv” during the year 1907, and for 
which we have been so highly complimented, will shortly be resumed 
jn response to many requests of intending builders. J/iss Margaret 
Greenleaf will continue to edit these talks as in the past, and it will 








doubtless bring pleasure to many readers to learn that, owing to the 
earnest pleas of many old friends and patrons, we have reversed our 
decision to supply no more color schemes for interior decoration, and 
will, with the new year, offer the same admirable service in this line 
that has won for Chicago Varnish Company so many friends and 
admirers. 


To say that Margaret Greenleaf will supply these color schemes 
is all we need to add. 


Chicago Varnish Company offers its patrons a line of interior 
finishes which are unequalled by any manufacturer on account of 
their great beauty in addition to their exceeding durability. 


We refer with especial pride to our Wood- Tints, of which we have 
a great variety and which give effects that cannot be obtained with 
the cheap stains which are found in such numbers everywhere. The 
beautiful effects obtained with these are a revelation to a great many 
who have never dreamed of being able to obtain such exquisite re- 
sults as these Wood-Tints produce on even ordinary woods. 


Dead-Lac is another charming finish which brings out the beauty 
of the grain of any wood, at the same time showing no lustre what- 
ever, but producing the charming effect which unfinished wood has, 
with the added beauty of a developed texture which only Dead-Lac 
can supply. It has no equal in this respect and at the same time it 
makes a durable protecting coat. Beware of cheap imitations. 


In Enamels, we wish to call the especial attention of our readers 
to our F/o- White, which is the most perfect finish of its kind that has 
ever been produced. It has a most beautiful surface, is adapted to 
both wood work and walls, and surpasses in durability any other 
Enamel known. 


For floors we recommend our Supremis, which was the first Floor 
Varnish ever put upon the market, and we do not hesitate to say is 
still the best, its remarkable durability and soft lustre making it 
especially desirable. For a wax finish, we mention Florsatin, the 
most perfect imitation of wax ever produced and yet lacking the 
dangerous slipperiness and the unsanitary properties of the latter. 
Florsatin is a perfect varnish and yet a perfect reproduction of wax, 
but far more durable and much easier kept in good condition. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


36 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 35 DEARBORN AVE., CHICAGO 


The A. J. Crawford Company 


LONDON 


NEW YORK 
251-255 FIFTH AVENUE 
AND 
§ EAST 31ST STREET 





Interior Decorating Executed 
in all the English periods. 


The largest Collection of Eng- 
lish Furniture in America. 


Reproductions of Exclusive Old 
English Models at Moderate 


Prices. 


“The Little Shop” 


Faithful Reproduction of Charles II 


Walnut Armchair. 
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By the New York Editorial Representative of The House Beautiful 


To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York or elsewhere wil! be promp‘ly furnished; to « 
We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them what to buy, where to buy, and how n 
Tue House Beavtirut, Republic Building, Chicago. 


than the one kept by the National Society 

of Craftsmen, in one of the studios of the 
National Arts Club. 

In these salesrooms patrons who desire any special 

branch of handiwork come in touch with competent 


“T than is no more interesting shop in New York 


craftsmen. That Americans are developing an 
Seqrenntion for the product of the human d, 
and are determined to secure beauty in even the 


simplest household articles, is shown by the fact 
that over five thousand persons weed. the shop 
during its opening month, and purchased $2,500 
worth of its stock. ° 

The woman who wants to send a gift is no longer 
obliged to rush to the department store for a piece 
of shiny expressionless brass; or some nondescript, 
unmarked china or pottery of gaudy color and much 

ilt; or a machine-woven rug or portitre or rug that 
ooks just like the thousands of other machine- 
made rugs and portitres. She can now buy the 

ression of an individual artistic idea, some- 
thing ery oy! personal and free from the con- 
ventions of the factory. Brides of the future need 
have no terrors that their entrance into married 
life will be marred by the showy bric-a-brac, un- 
shapely pieces of cut glass, hideous furniture, etc., 
that were the wedding presents perpetrated on their 
mothers. 

Textiles, laces, pottery, china, jewelry, metal, 
wood, and leather-work make up the exhibit of the 
Society shop. Not only is modern craftwork rep- 
resented, but there are unique examples showing 
the _— development and progress of handi- 
work. 

For instance, a revival of medieval methods may 
be seen in the reproductions of Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Century tempera paintings on wood. 
This is the specialty of Corrado Scapecchi, of Siena, 
now a resident of New York. In the Piccolomini 
Palace of Siena are the boards, or tavolette, between 
which the state papers relating to revenues and 
taxes were kept. So faithfully has the artist copied 
these boards, richly decorated with the coats of arms 
of the great Sienese families of the day, that it is hard 
to believe they are not the five-hundred-year-old 
originals. No mark that time has worked has been 
averlooked by the copyist. These tavolette are a 
valuable acquisition for museums, and for collectors 
who are interested in art from the literary and his- 
toric side. Mr. Scapecchi’s original work is equally 

uaint and interesting, and it was to him that the 
talians of New York addressed themselves when 
they were looking for an appropriate souvenir to 

resent to the Duca degli Abruzzi when he visited 
ew York. 

Two women, Zelma Steele and Edna Walter, 
makers of carved and gilded frames, also go back to 
Italian Renaissance models for their inspiration. 
In those days painters themselves often designed 
and made their own frames, and it was a branch of 
work that interested great sculptors like Benvénuto 
Cellini and Donatello. The Uffizi Gallery of Flor- 
ence recovered, a few years ago, the wonderful 
frame designed by Michael Angelo for his ‘Three 
Fates,” and there was great rejoicing there the 
day the modern frame was discarded and the 
painting was once more enclosed in its original 


setting. 

And now, after years of over-gilded and over- 
carved mouldings turned out of the factory in ter- 
yard strips, the artist is again concerning himsel 
with the question of artistic frames, and is trying to 
impress the necessity of them on his patrons. Peo- 
ple who used to send a fine painting to be framed 
with less concern than they sent it to the packer to 


be boxed, are now realizing that the right frame is a 
highly important matter, and are going to the proper 
sources for obtaining it. Frames shown at the 
Society shop range from delicate oval, round, or 
square miniature size at $2.50, to rich and massive 
frames for large pictures or mirrors. 

Another kind of frame is made by Mr. Grinnel 
It is painted in imitation of old mahogany, with 
simulated inlay. It, too, is cut from a single panel 
of wood, instead of being mitred at the corners, and 
has a quaint, old-time look. A 4x6 size costs 
$1.75. 

There are many other articles fashioned out of 
wood — small things like trays, book-racks, um 
brella handles, as well as larger pieces like tables, 
chairs, desks, etc. 

Almost evervthing that can be done in clav is 
produced at The Grueby Pottery in Boston. Tiles, 
ash-travs, bowls, make an attractive shelf. Nearby 
is a tiled hearth and mantle in combination with 
brass and copper. The Grueby ware is too well 
known to need description. 

A newer pottery, not less artistic in its produc- 
tions, is The Newcomb, of New Orleans. They 
work with the clay from the Bayou Tchulakabaufa 
of Mississippi. Indigenous products of the south 
furnish the subjects of all the decorations, and no 

iece is ever duplicated. Each is signed by the 
, vo wld and is marked besides with the monogram 
of the workshop. Every article is destroved that 
does not reach the required standard — a fact that 
assures artistic value to the purchaser. Beautiful 
specimens of this unique Southern ware may be 
obtained from $2.00 up. 

Another pottery of interest reproduces ancient 
bronze household articles from Scandinavian 
museums. These reproductions have the appear- 
ance of antique metal, even to the verdigris which 
filled the crevices of the originals when they were 
exhumed. A Norse candlestick, with tall back to 
shield the flame, is something new for the collector 
of odd candlesticks. It is six and a half inches tall 
and costs $2.00. 

There are many ceramists working alone whoss 
separate exhibits are naturally less extensive 
They show some rare and beautiful pieces, particu 
larly in the way of table china. Cups, plates, etc., 
are sold singly or by the dozen 

The products of the loom are everywhere in evi 
dence in the Society shop. There are rugs, por 
tiéres, cushion tops, table covers; even a loom itself 
is for sale. Several Swedish women, principally 
Mrs. Anna Ernberg and Miss de Neergaard, have 
woven friezes and tapestries of characteristic Scan 
dinavian coloring. Their quaint designs of school 
children or animals would be a joy in any nursery 








WOMAN who took the trouble to bring back 
from South Africa the skins of various African 
antelopes now finds she could have secured 
them with less trouble and expense in one of the 
department stores. Excellent specimens of spring 
bok and other small African gazelles can be had 


from $7 up. These are beautifully cured and 
scraped, soft enough to throw over a chair-back or 
divan. Russians use the skins of native animals 
with very decorative effect in theirhomes. Two of 


the spring-bok skins, mounted tail to tail so that the 
white markings form a cross, make a handsome rug. 





Jims baskets, woven of green grass and 





rimmed top and bottom with bamboo, are far 
prettier than and not as expensive as the ordi 
nary American scrap basket. They come in all 
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ers the name of the manufacturer or importer 


n 


to pay. Address “The Information Bureau,” 


ves, from eight inches in height. The scrap bas. 
et size costs $1.10. 


USSIA with her Asiatic provinces overlaps 


R closely on Arabic, Indian, Chinese and Japa- 


Slay 


S sl 


nese art, as you will find on visiting a Rus- 


n store; but also, there are many things purely 


.. For instance, everything pertaining to tea 
king may be found in Russian metalwork, just 
imilar articles are found in Chinese porcelain — 


eir substance being all a matter of tradition. 


T° acquire a samovar — as indispensable in a 


movar is of course expensive. 


Russian household as an ice-cream freezer 
in an American country house — you need 
fear rushing into extravagance. An antique 
But excellent 


lern ones, hand-wrought of brass, with black wood 
untings, can be had from $10 up. One at this 


e is twenty inches high with its chimnev, twelve 


ches across from handle to handle, and will supply 


en cups at a time. Its galvanized lining can 


kept as clean and bright as silver — an advan- 
re in selecting the low, broad shape. The tall 


der ‘‘thistle shape”’ is not so easily scoured out. 


a elaborate samovar that would sup- 


ply from twenty to thirty gam without 


replenishing, has a base and top of open- 


rk, a spigut in the form of a fish, graceful down- 


rd curving handles, and costs $18. 


r ] “HE long narrow brass tray with handles. that 


g 


€ 


fits under the samovar, is square at the hack 
and curved in front where it projects under the 
ot. The size for the $10 samovar costs $1.50. 
re is an increase of twenty-five cents for each 


e larger. 


| five cents. 


HE drip bowl to place under the spout is sixty- 
There is a variety of shapes in 
bowls that could be used for this purpose — 


ss or copper finger bowls, little fern and flower 


ers on three legs, etc., costing from $0.35 up. 








serving tray, oval, with handles, and holding 


A orving tay, oval inch hand-beaten brass 


at least a half dozen cups and saucers, costs 
)0. Oblong trays are about the same in price as 
yval. If you pass but two cups at a time, 


r tray will cost but $0.60. 


I 


‘HE article called by Russian Jews a hot water 
jug is not a necessity for the tea-table, but it 
has an interesting story. It is an almost 

rical copper jug, with short corked neck, and 
y aeurved handle big enough to pass one finger 

It answers a definite need in ‘‘ Kosher’’ house- 
sin Russia. No fire may be built in the great 

e stoves from Friday sunset till Saturday sunset. 

e hot wood embers of the dying fire are heaped 
the copper jug and keep its contents warm 

gh for use until a new fire can be rekindled. 
t water jug eight inches tall (with blackened 
0 prove it has seen service) costs $3.00. 








X dollars will buy a brass extension book- 
rack ornamented with characteristic desi 

in repoussé. and put together with handmade 
s nails. The ends, opening up on little hand- 


le hinges, show the ubiquitous double-headed 


The rack pulls out to sixteen inches, and is 
st interesting piece of craftsmanship. 
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LIGHT WITHOUT HEAT 


ANY attempts have been made to increase 
the efficiency of our present electric in- 


oe says a writer in Cas- The G reatest ~<a eae ge er unis ative Best of All 


“The Lamp of the ; 
Future FREE SUBSCRIPTION TO Che HOME 


Ps ge on | a eg pw . all ene \ zZ 
illuminants, for the production of light depends on j “PLET! 
ipeanciencence, that is, the shining of hot bodies, Co O kK Bo 1) ¥\ aie ni MEY: aZil nes 


because they are hot. : a 
Such a hot body radiates a variety ot waves, but UY Cj ie 

very few of these are useful as light. The useful In Thee . For The 
ight rays only appear when the temperature is Min. ° Biome 
There >, 


fairly high; below that only long heat waves appear. Wo rl re 
By increasing the temperature the percentage of ; are 105 
recipes for 


useful light rays increases. 

As long as we only know the way to produce elec- soups, 42 ways 
tric light by incandescence we can only increase the of cooking pota- 
efficiency by increasing the working temperature. toes, 18 kinds of pud- 

Naturally, there must be a certain temperature ine sauces, 128 lunch- 
where the percentage of visible radiations reaches San’ dikes sak’ aa 

things in proportion. Itcon- 
















The 
volume 
is a hand- 

some octavo, 
6x84 _ inches. 
The pages are 
broad, and the type 
is large and clear. 
There are 800 pages, yet 



























the maximum, and this is supposed to be between 
4,000 and 5,000 degrees Centigrade. But even at 


this temperature, the efficiency only amounts to the paper is of so fine a tains thousands of recipes, 
about eight per cent, so that there is an absolute grade that the book rests a great majority of which 
limit in lighting by incandescence. lightly and pleasantly in can not be found in any 
p.The familiar electric incandescent lamp consists the hand. other book. 


of a filament of carbon inclosed ina vacuum. The 
carbon filament is heated by the electric current and 
forms our hot body. Now, carbon is apparently the 


most refractory of all substances, its boiling point O U R H O L 1 D AY G I F T 
being about 3,800 Centigrade. 


Unfortunately, we cannot use such a high tem- 






























rature in the carbon incandescent lamp, for our To Readers of The House Beautiful 
imit is not the boiling point, but the temperature at | 
which the evaporation becomes so great as to limit | The Holiday season is the gift season and THE HOME MAGAZINE offers to all the readers of 
the life of ourlamps. The temperature at which we THE House BEAUTIFUL a great and beautiful and supremely useful pestont. 
work carbon in our lamps is about 1,800 degrees. his gift is nothing less than the best and biggest manual for the kitchen 

The efficiency of the incandescent lamp can there- ever published — the splendid volume known as Marion Harland’s New Com- 
fore be increased by using a material which has a Read plete Cook Book. It is offered free of any charge to all those who enter or 
lower vapor tension at a higher temperature. Mrs. John A ’ renew their subscriptions to THE HOME MAGAZINE at this time. 

rs. John A. Logan’s : : - . ‘ 

The tantalum lamp has so far been the most suc- Letter All you have to do is to fill in this coupon, attach a dollar bill to it, and 
cessful of all metallic filament lamps and thousands : mail it to us (at our risk.) This secures you the best of all magazines for the 
are now in use in London alone. There is no doubt Cor he Cook Books home for one full year, and a copy, delivered to you postpaid, of the greatest 
that within a very short time we shall have at our beyond all expression cook book in the world. ; 
command metallic filament lamps which from a the finest book of the THE HOME MAGAZINE may be sent to one address, and Marion Har- 
en point of view will equal the present carbon vubliched. It een land’s Complete Cook Book to another address, or both may be sent to 

and have an efficiency of 1 watt per candle. as an enduring monv- the same address. It is just as you direct. The subscription to THE 

This will be a great achievement, but it will not be ment to Marion Har- HOME MAGAZINE may be either new or renewal. 
the lamp of the future. For as shown in the begin- ne Sa cones If, after you have seen Marion Harland’s Complete Cook 
ning of this article, we are absolutely limited as long | | American women. It Book, you are not entirely’satisfied, send it back and your money 
as we cling to incandescent bodies for light produc- | should be in the posses- will be refunded at once. 

; ot eve ousewlie. : ry - . 
Gon. . i oe" dlacerely yours, 1 ¢ Cooking is necessarily the important feature of home 

Heat, although capable of making a liquid or Mrs. Joun A. LoGAN life and Marion Harland’s Complete Cook Book is the 
solid incandescent, cannot make a gas incandescent, great reference book on all cooking questions. 
but merely increases its pressure. We can, how- Your mother undoubtedly used the first cook book 





ever, set gas molecules in vibration by chemical 
reaction or electric stress, such as is done when an 
electric current is passed through a vaccum tube. 
Theoretically, there is no limit to the efficiency of 
a luminescent gas. Within the last few years, good 
efficiencies have been obtained with the Moore 
vacuum tube illumination, and this method of light 
~~ has osreet _— before os Be light 
of the future will be a lamp giving light without ERR i 
heat and the probabilities are that this will either be THE BOBBS-M ILL COMPANY, Publishers 
a luminescent gas or vapor. The Home Magazine, INDIANAPOLIS 


From an Eastern city comes a sad story” of a 
pawnbroker. He was enjoving a beauty sleep 
when a furious knocking at the street door brought 
him to the window with a jerk. ‘‘ What’s the mat- 
ter?” he shouted ‘Come down,’ demanded the 
knocker. “But—” “Come down!” The man 
of many nephews hastened downstairs and pee 
around the door. ‘Now, sir?” he demanded. “I 
wan’sh know the time,” said the reveler. ‘Do 
ou mean to say you knocked me up for that? 
How dare you?” The midnight visitor looked 
injured. ‘Well, you’ve got my watch,” he said.— 
Argonaut. — 


written by Marion Harland over a third of acentury ago. It was far and The HOMI 
away the best cook book that had ever been written. For ten years MA 
Marion Harland has been at work on her New Complete Cook Book, 
which stands to-day as the final result of her life experience. 

This is the book we offer asa gift. But the offer is good for 
one month only. So fill in the coupon at once, clip it and en- 
close it with a dollar bill in an envelope addressed to 




















THIS COLONIAL FIREPLACE 


Designed by a Leading Architect WILL NOT SMOKE 


By our peculiar methods of construction you can build a roaring fire on the bleak, 
cheerless days in this beautiful brick fireplace, and enjoy the warmth and cheer that 
a fireplace should give forth—and without fear of annoyance from smoke, if you 
follow our instructions. It goes up the chimney— where it belongs. 

We Make and Sell Direct to the People Fireplaces for New or Old Houses 
that combine the greatest utility with beauty of design and honesty of construction. 
he designs are from America’s foremost architects ; the plans from a practical fire- 
place builder; color schemes suggested to harmonize with any room, whether it be in 
cottage or castle. 

Our fireplaces are found in the homes of many men of national fame. Our designs 
ates have a dignity and artistic value peculiarly their own, are built of finest specially 
“ Willie, did you put vour nickel in the contribu- made > and . therefore not to be confused with the cheap wooden mantels 
tion box i ¢ ‘s you see advertised. 

Last Ed, ‘die he way” tye hd my ain't FREE DESIGN BOOK will be a valuable aid to you in choosing a suitable fireplace. Let us send it to 
” repeene yobs e, the preachers son, i i couldn t you today. You should see it before making a purchase. Prices from $18.00 upwards. 
eep it an’ spend it fer candy, an’ he give me per- 


mission.— Denver News. COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., 2527 West 12th Street, Chicago 
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PRACTICAL VERSUS IMPRACTICAL ATTICS 


HE practical attic is not a Dante’s inferno in 

midsummer, an icy place of misery in 

winter, or a moth’s banqueting hall the 

year round. Attics coming under these 

heads were not planned by experienced 
housewives accustomed to utilizing house space and 
acquainted with the possibilities of a modern attic, 
fitted for usefulness and comfort, although many 
capable housekeepers have had to wrestle with some, 
or all, of these vexatious conditions. 

It would be very unreasonable to expect an archi- 
tect, however clever, if inexperienced in practical 
housekeeping, to realize the objectionable features 
of attics in general or to conceive the requisites and 
the excellent possibilities of an ideal attic of modern 
type. Antiquated garrets, like hoary traditions, 
pass slowly, but pass they do. 

Our forebears’ attics harbored an accumulation of 
discarded articles that reposed unmolested from 
generation to generation, until a house was torn or 
burned down — unless it passed out of on. family 
line into strangers’ hands. 

As no one cares to preserve other peoples’ rub- 
bish the compulsory clearing out disclosed a heter- 
ogenious lot of trash — cast off clothing, dilapidated 
furniture, out-of-date school books, magazines, and 
newspapers, old trunks crammed with letters yellow 
and worm eaten, old files of bills paid to firms long 
before dissolved —all these, and much more, 
equally valueless, some ill-starred person had to 
wrestle with until, brought to the verge of despair, a 
bonfire offered the only prompt and thorough means 
of relief. Even then the old, stuffy, uninviting attic 
remained to be shunned as much as possible. 

Not many years ago a young woman came into 
possession of an ancestral family mansion with a 
garret of the sort just described. Amongst the 
general debris which she irreverently cleared out she 
found a wedding cake forty years old, that had 
remained undisturbed in a box, proof against rats 
and mice. 

Some of the neighbors were scandalized that it 
went to feed the flames instead of being left several 
decades longer — the sentimental(?) souvenir of a 
by-gone aie — interesting to no one now. 

In the “‘good old times’ when people travelled 
little and moved seldom, they clung religiously to 
the idea that anything kept for seven years would be 
again fashionable and useful. Even that period to 
some was only a span long, for many a lifetime and 
successive lifetimes, saw the old garret becoming 
more and more impossible (witness the wedding- 
cake story). Generations might come and genera- 
tions might go but the old attic went on forever 
dusty, dark, unmolested, useless except to try the 
soul of the unlucky one compelled, at last, to clear it 
out. 

However, the world moves, ideas change with new 
conditions and sensible people now utilize every 
inch of space that can be made available in their 
houses, and the attic is too desirable a place to be 
burdened with cast off clothing, infirm furniture, or 
ancient wedding confectionery. A modern house 
occupied by up-to-date people has no dumping 
place for such old conglomerate hoardings. Its 
attic is an inviting place of comfort and usefulness 
the year round. If you visit it in summer you can 
breathe freely while there, and need not dissolve be- 


By M. E. CARTER 


Author of ‘Millionaire Households”’ Etc. 


fore getting away, or, going in winter, one need not 
bundle up as if preparing for a sleigh ride, nor risk 
bumps and scratches at every step in all seasons of 
the year. 

Diametrically opposed to all these old-time features 


a model modern attic has ventilating space betwee 
its ceiling and roof, as well as windows and skylights 
enough to insure letting off the air over-heated by 
the sun’s rays, striking directly upon the roof 
Ladders to the roof are steady and easy of ascent 
having steps broad enough for a large foot to be 
entirely planted going up or down 

Its skylights are adjusted with ropes and pulleys 
and easily managed by any one of ordinary strength 
and common sense, while standing upon the floor 
without extraordinary exertion. 

All the window sashes run smoothly above and 
below. And there are enough to give ample light, 
o 
and prevent any dark nooks where dust can collect 
or heat concentrate. A practical attic always has 
opposite windows as large as space permits, and, in a 
gabled house, every gable has a window or an open 
ing to outer air of some sort. Every window has a 
nicely fitted wire screen to exclude flies, bats, wasps, 
and all winged nuisances apt to seek refuge in ar 
attic. 

A common sense attic is systematically divided for 
utilizing each part to the best advantage. The 
choicest portions are made into bed-chambers, with 
admirable treatment for sufficient light and venti 
lation to assure sleeping rooms comfortable enough 
for human beings in a Christian community 
Spacious closets, wardrobes, and roomy chests of 
drawers occupy other available space that would 
without these be wasted. Every place is clearly) 
marked with a celluloid label designating its especial 
purpose. Thus, stored articles can be kept in good 
condition while put out of the way, and whenever 
wanted are easily found by any one sent to look 
for them. This attic spares room below stairs 
for things in immediate use [he stairway is 
a model of comfort and safety for old and young 
alike. 

The practical attic has a large attractive room 
set apart for children to play in stormy weather 
where they can have a good time without damaging 
anything or hurting themselves. 

It is lamentably true that everybody cannot have 
an ideal attic. But many, especially those who 
have suburban or country homes, need only give the 
subject consideration when building, or even after 
a house has been completed, to secure much com 
fort and various conveniences where, through neg 
ligence, there would be a very uninviting place to 
human beings, and a harbor for 
ditions. 

If an architect be impressed with your determina 
tion to have a wisely se 1 it, and well venti 
lated attic designed to be a rable feature of the 
house where persons can be comfortably lodged dur 





objection able con 






ing all seasons of the year, he will study all its pos 
sibilities for the purpose of locating the bed-chambers 
where the biggest windows can be cut, the finest 


ws opened, and the very best circulation of gir 
ured in every quarter. 

For the scheme of closets, wardrobes, and chests of 
wers an experienced housewife’s suggestions are 


valuable, and quite unlikely to occur to any one 


until too late. 
The ideal attic has places and spaces for storing 
ito spare. It is never crowded, never piled with 
ngs sent there for safekeeping, and is, therefore 
ly kept in perfect. order. : 
Let no reader exclaim ‘‘O, such an attic is only 
rich people!’’ The practical attic requires 
ns more than money. Some millionaires’ attics 
so little grey brain tissue bestowed upon their 
nning, they duplicate the objectionable specifica- 
s given in our opening words. 
Architects, usually are so devotedly attached to 
r ‘architectural lines’ they inconsequently 
rifice comfort to preserve them. (Not their own 
fort, of course.) 
\ few years ago some unconscionably rich people 
t a sumptuous country home for themselves, 
ring no expense to make it as luxurious as it was 
itiful. It had nearly a hundred rooms, includ- 
lavatories, all with costly furnishings. Every 
rt, designed for the occupation of the family and 
r guests, was studiously planned for convenience 
sbsolute comfort in all sorts of weather, and 
ided with every device to assure warmth in 
seasons, and shade and coolness during any 
ed term 
he house occupied an immense area of ground 
Its attic overspread the entire house, and 
portions were finished as bed-chambers for 
sehold servants and guests’ personal attendants. 
yugh directly under the roof, that immense 
had but one skylight, and, for its size, com- 
tively few windows. In mid-summer the 
ng heat was insupportable. Multitudes of flies 
ed on the hot window panes and dropped dead 
eaps to be swept away by the dustpanful. To 
but a few minutes up there was like being 
ged into furnace-heated air, exhausted of all 
It was a sort of crematory). In order 
ch one of the bed-chambers, usually appor- 
| to some unhappy visiting valet, it was neces- 
to go through a furiously hot, dark place with a 
like roof. The bed-chamber had but one 
vy, circulation of air was out of the question, 
lation impossible. Yet that was a sleeping(?) 
issigned, during the hot weather, to unhappv 
earners whose only means of escape involved 
ss of a situation. 
suggestion that a skylight ought to be cut in 
sof of the dark place of approach to the room, 
met by the tiresome old excuse that ‘It would 
the architectural lines of the roofing.’”’ The 
puerile reason was assigned for refusals to cut 
ws and a skylight elsewhere in that same un- 
ible attic 
ve may judge bv the action of many architects, 
e inaction of those for whom they draw house 
the preservation of “architectural lines”’ is 
greater moment than is fresh air and restful 


: look not in a millionaire’s mansion for a 
xttie. Look rather in the homes of the sub- 
|, thoughtful, well-to-do middle class 








WOOD INSTEAD OF 


N sleeping rooms, there is an increased partiality 
for wood — sycamore, bird’s-eve maple, and 
birch alternating with enameled woods, the 
former all in a new dress, and French gray and 
Nile green are favorites in the newer color 

schemes, says an Eastern exchange. The former, in 
one case instanced, is used with convincing effect as 
a background for a Marie Antoinette room. Panels 
of gray enameled wood reach from floor to ceiling, 
alternated with panels of gray and whi‘e wall-paper 
patterned in small wreaths of gray on a white ground. 

In a sleeping room, finished in bird’s-eye maple. 
there was a baseboard or wainscoting about 27 
inches wide, and a cornice and frieze 18 inches deep 
of the wood. 


PAP 


One of the new style nurseries was wainscoted 
with sycamore of yellowish a depth of 3 


feet, the space between the yw 






t 


inscoting and ceil 





ing being broken half-way with a wide moulding of 
wood. 

“There is a belief that wood is more hygienic than 
paper or other upholstering fabrics, which may 


account in part for the increased demand for wood 
fittings,’”’ said the decorator, ‘‘but I am inclined to 
think that the main reason is a love of change, a 
liking for something new.” 

In another room, a dining-room, the walls to a 
height of seven and a half feet were lined with oak of 
a dull gray, showing little or no grain, and as smooth 
as wall-paper. Across the bottom was a seven-inch 
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rd, and a few inches from the top the surface 
umented with medallions perhaps a little 
in three inches in diameter, placed about a 
These were carved in the wood. 
cond dining-room was wainscoted to within 
eet of the ceiling with chestnut wood of a 
putty color, the conspicuous black brown 
rain of the wood showing up in a moiré 
effect describing an inverted V. This was 
piecing the panels down the centre and 
x the wood on the bias, matching the grain as 
» where the halves joined as a dressmaker 
match the stripes in a silk gown. In this 
the same effect was carried out in the heavy 
the door, and the window panels. 
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Craftsmen in Little 
Shops 


INDEPENDENT CABINET-MAKERS 
~ ABINET-MAKING still exists in small shops 


in New York. The newer race of cabinet- 
makers, work in big shops for wages, 

/ because the trade is well welll and employ- 
ment is steady. 

The small self-employing cabinet-makers prefer 
the independence of their own little places to being 
the hired men of others. Their little shops are in 
the foreign quarters, in basements or in small ground 
floor apartments in quiet side streets. : : 

Often the cabinet-maker and his wife live behind 
the shop. He usually has no assistant of any kind 
and his stock of materials is small. Now and again, 
he picks up at auction an old mahogany piece which 
he repairs and sells to some old customer, but most 
of his work is repairing the furniture of other people. 

Sometimes, he has a little specialty of his own. 
One such man has for years made little mahogany 
footstools which are really prayer stools. They sell 
cheap because he makes them at odd hours out of 
seraps too small to go into larger articles. 

Another man is a maker of mahogany cases for 
tall clocks. Others, make a particular kind of chair, 
towel rack, or toy furniture for doll houses. 

These men are seldom young, and often past sixty. 
They have, what the young fellow new to the trade 
must wait long to get, eye knowledge of 
tools, methods, and materials, and often taste. It 
is these possessions that enable them to maintain 
their independence. 

Often the self-employing cabinet-maker is a 
Frenchman. The old French quarter of twenty 
years ago was long a fasicnating nest of small trades, 
the home of artificers in brass, of die sinkers, cop- 

iths, metal engravers woodcarvers and cab- 
inet-makers. 

These skilled artisans are scattered now, along 
with the other denizens of the quarter. A few of 
them have gone to the new quarter northwest of 
Twenty-third Street and Sixth Avenue. Some have 
found refuge in the suburbs and others in the cross 
streets of the German quarter. 

There are a few skilled and self-employing German 
cabinet-makers, and now and then one comes upon 
an Italian of the craft. It would be difficult to End 
anative American in one of these little shops. 

There are cabinet-makers even in the Syrian 
quarter, and here are made many of those showy 
articles of Oriental furniture sold to persons who are 
not offended by tabourettes and stools inlaid with 
mother of pearl, and clumsy chairs with crude carv- 
ing. There are, however, skilled woodworkers 
among the Syrians, who produce beautifully pol- 
ished and nicely joined cabinets. Here are made 
expensive hinged and locked boxes for the keeping 
of cigars and tobacco in large quantities. 

It is the aim of the self-employing cabinet-maker to 
come as near as he can to earning the wages of his 
trade. Upon such a basis he estimates the price of 
doing a particular piece of work. Thus, he is able 
to underbid the cabinet-making shops. But he has 
his dull seasons, and it is a good week for him when 
Saturday night finds him with the week’s wages of 
the man of perhaps a third his years. 





Scribbler I understand the inmates of the 
Home for the Feeble-Minded are going to publish 
amagazine. Quibbler — Isn’t the field rather over- 
crowded ?— Philadelphia Record. 








Parvenue (going over his estate with his steward) 
—The flax is very short this year. Seems to me 
they will only be able to make children’s shirts with 
it.— Fliegende Blatter. 





Housekeeping Interesting ( ?) 


“I never realized that housekeeping could be made 
80 interesting until I began these lessons. I always 
‘hated’ it, and only took up this course to please my 
father. Now it all looks so different, and I am ever 
reading and studying.” 

This is what Miss M. says about the home-study courses of 
the American School of Home Economics. Illustrated booklet 

-pages, “‘ The Protession of Home-Making,” sent on re- 
quest. Address postal A.S. H. E., 611 W. 69th St., Chicago, Lil, 


—Tell us how your home is heated, and let us 
show you how to heat it better at lower cost— 


Tel 
Us 


How 


Your 
5 (ole yom 
iS 
lu (erencere! 


Whether your home is heated by stoves, by fur- 
nace or by any other method, we can show you 
how to heat it better for less money. 

It costs you nothing to find out why and how we 
can do this. Simply mail us a postal card with your 
name and address, saying how your home is heated, 
and we will show you what 


Klymax Boilers 


KEWANEE RADIATORS 


will do to make your home more comfortable, and 
to reduce eee! heating expense. The Klymax 
System of heating by steam or by hot water is 
more economical, and far more convenient, than 
any other system yet devised, and we want to tell 
you why this is. 


Send us a postal, and we will mail you our booklet “Modern 
Comfort,” and give you some valuable points about heating. 


KrelloggMachaylameren le 


1220 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 











Artistic, Economical and Reliable 


Because you have had bad results with the ker- 
osene-oil shingle-stains, don't condemn all stains. 








Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


have stood the test for nearly twenty-five years in 
all parts «ofthe world Thousands of people have 
used them, and hundreds of unsolicited testimo- 
nials have been received showing that they look 
better, wear better and preserve the wood better 
than any other exterior colorings 
Samples of colors on wood with catalogue and color-chart 
showing 64 combinations, sent free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 28 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 


Agents at all central points 





Cabot’s “Quilt ’*—the Warmest Sheathing. 














The Elome of Mission Furniture 


New and distinctive 
Designs im 
Owaint 
Furniture 


Simple im Lime, Har- 
monious im Pattern 


Send for Portfolio 


Storey 


Furniture Co. 
295-297 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
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PITCHERS WITH 


OLLECTING old china embellished with 
rhymes and mottoes has led to several 
unique assortments of mugs, bowls, and 
pitchers. Liverpool potters had a special 
penchant for rhyming, and Live 1 ware 
forms the basis for such collections. Tall pitchers 
decorated with military or naval heroes on one side 
and with inscriptions on the other are some of the 
interesting things unearthed in a hunt for pottery 
dogger 1. The rhymes are very bad, but they 
afford those collectors who like to feel that they 
are doing “something different,”’ an amusing field. 
Here is a sample of Liverpool verse-making on a 
drinking mug: 
“‘Customers came and I did trust ’em, 
So I lost my money and my custom. 
And to lose both it grieves me sore. 
So I am resolved to trust no more.” 
Another mug is thus inscribed: 
“Tho’ malt and vernom 
Seem united, 
Don’t break my back 
Nor be affrighted.” 
A third runs: 
““From mother earth I took my birth, 
Then formed a jug by man 
And now I stand here filled with good cheer. 
Taste of me if you can.” 
These convivial specimens show the rhyming capa- 
city of the Raglich potter which cannot be rated as 
a high one. 

In a more dignified vein are the verses found on 
Masonic pitchers, which are among the most inter- 
esting of inscribed pieces. Liverpool ware of this 
character is cream-colored, decorated with transfer 
printing in black or dark brown, with an occasional 
design in color. There are many masonic rhymes 
of which the following is a characteristic example: 

‘We help the poor in time of need, 
The naked clothe, the Hungry feed. 
’Tis our foundation stone. 

We build upon the noblest plan, 
Where Friendship rivets man to man 
And makes us pp one.” 


Washington Pitcher with Inscription 


".0°.0 
INSCRIPTIONS 


fh Taso! sentiment runs A lor 
‘The world is in pain 
Our secret t 


ger inscription is found on a small pitcher 
namented with flags and a liberty cap: 
As he tills your rich glebe your old peasant shall 


But still let them wonder, gaze on tell, 

For they ne’er can divine While his bosom with Liberty glows, 

The word nor sig How your Warren expired, how Montgomery fel] 
Of a Free and Accepted Mas ; 


vn.” And how Washington humbled your foes.” 
\t that period the British potter wrote calmly and 
ite without patriotism of America’s foes, although 
he reference to the “ peasant” and the “‘rich glebe” 
English enough to make up for the rest of the 
erse 
Punch bowl inscriptions furnish amusing examples 
f illiteracy and incongruity, but bowls of all kinds 
ve met a less kindly fate than pitchers, and in. 
bed specimens are extremely rare. One absurd 
yme, more appropriate for a tombstone than for 
h bowl, reads: 
There is a land of peaceful rest 
To mourning wanderers given. 
The: e’s a Tear for souls distrest, 
\ balm for every wounded breast. 
"Tis found above in Heaven.” 
s mournful -inscription which suggests an old 
ampler is found on bowls and jugs made in North 
Hylton England. Other Hylton rhymes, found 
r the most part on pitchers, relate to sailors and 
he sea. Here is one: 
Glide on, my bark, the summer’s tide 
Is gently flowing by the side; 
Around thy brow the waters bright 
In cireling rounds of broken light 
Are glittering as if ocean gave 
Her countless gems to deck the wave.” 
ra pitcher verse this is quite a flight of fancy. In 
milar vein are the inscriptions on Sunderland jugs, 
ne of which is shown in our illustration. This 
irs the ‘‘Sailor’s Farewell,” and runs: 
Sweet, oh sweet is that sensation 
Where two hearts in union meet. 
But the pain of separation 
Mingles bitter with the sweet.” 





Sunderland Pitcher with Verses 


In lofty strain is the follow found onary 
holding two quarts, decorated with lodge em 
and devices: 










“To judge with cand ther Sunderland rhyme runs: 
‘ And sp ng ‘The sailor tossed on stormy seas, 
The feeble to support agains the strong Though far his bark may roam, 
To soothe the wretched and tl € poor to tet Still hears a voice in every breeze 
Will cover many an idle foolish deed That wakens thoughts of home; 
Of inscribed pitchers, those most interesting t He thinks upon his distant friends, 
good Americans bear the dignified, be-wigged cx His wife, his humble cot; 
tenance of our own Washingtor There areé And from his inmost heart ascends 
in this series; in fact, the pieces of Liverpoo The praver. Forget-me-not..”’ 
other ware relating to the “Father of His Country Sunder.and jugs with their lovely ruse 1ustre are 
have led a few collectors levote all their energie luable from several standpoints. Many collectors 
to china of this class; a still smaller band Lustre make a special point of Sunderland. 
gone in for Franklin pieces Nelson was a fa Returning to Liverpool ware, which is hard to get 
ceramic hero, but not more so than Washingt vay from when interest in rhyming pottery is once 
who seems to have been especially honored ised, the fine series of “Arms” pitchers should 
re wee potters. The Apotheosis pitcher, shov t be neglected. The “Farmers Arms,” best 
ing Washington borne by Time and Fame to realr nown because so often described, contains this 
above, bears the brief but terse line rae 
“A Man without exampl 1 Patriot wit! Let the mighty and great 
reproach.” Roll in splendor and state, 
Another memorial pitcher, s ng a monun I envy them not, I declare it; 


and portrait, reads: I eat my own lamb, 


“Washington in Glor America Tears My chicken and ham, n 
M heerful is the verse { | ne wal I shear my own sheep and J wear it. 
fe itch ve _ ogee : ; = I have lawns, I have bowers, 
pite re have truits, I have flowers, 
on ee The lark is my morning alarmer; 
at will patiently hear epee Be hae Meson 
And dumbness to the tongu ‘ ; Here’s Z God he the Plow, 
That will utter calumny against the immortal Was Long life and content to the Farmer.” 
rer many of the books devoted to old china this 
Several pitchers bear the well know1 words: za is incorrectly quoted, the first lines being 
‘“‘First in War, First in Peace,” ae sas 
one containing the addition “May the mighty and great 
“First in Fame, First in Victory.” 


Roll in splendor and state.” 
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On seven pitchers which have come to the notice of 
this department, the opening word is “Let.” The 
“Butcher's Arms,” and the “Blacksmith’s Arms’’ 
are less frequently found and are briefer as to rhyme. 
Hunting pitchers offer an interesting, but smaller 

field, although some of the inscriptions are volu- 
minous. 

“The fearful Hare does run apace 

Because the Hounds are on their chase, 

The country he is forced to fly 

Whilst they are out with Hue and Cry, 

Nature has taught him in this strife 

To seek for to preserve his life 

Which he by running doth obtain, 

And the Hounds return again; 

The Huntsman seeing that doth cry 

Let him go, his meat is dry, 

I’ll to my landlady with speed 

For I have her a greater need!” 
Royalty was occasionally eulogized or denounced in 
pottery doggerel. The ‘‘Georges’”’ are the subject 
of one old mug, and the unfortunate Queen Caroline 
of another. The kingly rhyme runs thus: 

“George the First was always reckon’d 

Vile, but viler George the Second. 

And what mortal ever heard 

Any good of George the Third? 

When from earth the Fourth ascended, 

Praise the Lord, the Georges ended.” 
Time will show how George V will be rated, although 
by the time the present Prince of Wales reaches the 

nglish throne, rhyming ware may have been for- 

gotten. Queen Caroline’s tribute is in a different 
strain: 

“Long live Caroline, Queen of England, 

As for the green bag crew, 

Justice will have its due, 

God save the Queen! 

‘Confound English politicks, 

Frustrate all knavish tricks, 

On her our hopes we fix. 

God save the Queen!”’ 


It will be seen from these specimens of ceramic 

verse that ‘“‘rhyming ware’’ was not uncommon and 
that a collection based on such may be quite exten- 
sive in range. Liverpool is well worth hunting, for 
it affords a pleasant contrast to the old blue crockery 
which so many collectors swear by, besides being 
extremely interesting in itself. 
{ Valuable inscription pieces, though coming under 
a different head, are alphabet plates, with Franklin 
maxims. These have been so cleverly imitated of 
late that it is sometimes difficult to tell the old from 
the new, but when the respectability of a plate is 
well established, it brings a price quite out of pro- 
portion to its merits. 


COTTAGE IMPROVEMENTS 


(Continued from page 28) 

double what it would before the improvements were 
made. And any laboring man owning such a cottage 
could do nearly all of this work in the spare time 
from his regular employment during two summer 
months, thus bringing the total cost under fifty 
dollars. Only one disadvantage has come to my 
notice. That common enemy of us all, the asses- 
sor, looked at it and promptly added exactly eighty 
per cent to my taxes. 


The Broader View 


But there are also other advantages in these im- 
provements, and quite as important ones. Pleas- 
ant environment has its effect upon the mind. An 
attractive house induces to better furniture, more 
tasty decorations, neater personal appearance, 
better habits. If I should spend a month a year 
in this kind of work on my own half acre, the added 
pleasure and satisfaction of the other eleven months 
would richly repay me. Then there is what we owe 
to others. Our windows often look into our neigh- 
bors’ back yards more than into our own. Slack- 
hess is as contagious as typhoid. Every improve- 
ment starts a campaign for more beautiful homes, 
more attractive towns. And what a field! There 
are an almost countless number of low priced homes 
i our country that need the same transformation, 
the same general improvement in neatness, clean- 
liness and tidyness. Such changes cannot help 
making the occupants more orderly, more progres- 
sive, better citizens. 





The China known since 1840 as 
HAVILAND CHINA 


Is stamped under each piece asvilan, 
in green underglaze weaia 


The decorated China has 


an additional stamp gone, 
° Limoges ~ 
in red on the glaze . 








CASEMENT WINDOWS 


make this new house attractive 
and comfortable. 

Our Holdfast Adjuster makes its 
casements the easiest, handiest 
sash to work you ever saw. 

Avoids opening screens in old or 
new houses. 

Is making casements popular 
throughout the United States. 


Our beautiful free booklet tells why 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
er ee = Record-Herald Bldg. CHICAGO 


Peerless Rubber Tiling 


CUSHION BACK 


The Most Durable and Economical Floor Covering Made 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS EFFECTIVE COLORINGS 


Noiseless, Waterproof and Non-Absorbent 

















Peerless Rubber Tiling is made in large, continuous sheets, and is 
impregnable to dirt and moisture. 

It is sanitary, beautiful and a durable rubber floor covering, 

Beware of cheap substitutions and imitations purporting to be sheet 
rubber tiling. ; 

Send for our catalogue illustrated in colors. Prices on application. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


The Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
16 Warren Street, New York 











THE MATTER OF HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY 
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UCH has been written 
about the copeealiy of 
economy, in 
these days of high 

*) gg age oy ma 
cost of living. e young house- 
wife feels that economy must be 
considered above gm ne But right here it is 
proper to inquire what is meant by the word 
‘economy,”’— just what are the elements that 
make one person economical and another ‘‘ex- 
travagant,” and what is meant by “extravagance.” 

It would be good for every woman to peruse 
Emerson’s Essay on Economy, if she has not 
por ys Byes so, for it sets forth the idea of true 
and false economy more completely than anything 
else ever written on the subject. 

Many a woman who is really extravagant con- 
siders a model of economy, while another, 
who is really parsimonious with herself and family, 
considers that she is practicing praiseworthy econ- 
omy. The fact > is a happy mean 
between the two which few of us strike, because 
what is merely economy in some houses, made so by 
the exigencies of the situation and what must be 
cov by the family income, would be stinginess 
in another household having the same income but 
having fewer expenses or a smaller family for which 
to provide, and we are apt to gauge our own needs 
by the belongings and possessions of some other 
family or friend with whom we are familiar, instead 
of creating a scheme of things for ourselves and 
keeping well within the schedule. 

It is never economy to do without necessities; 
when this is done it is merely privation, either 
compulsory or by choice, and, in the latter case, it 
becomes injudicious pinching; this “injudicious 
pinching” often brings about results, and never 
should it be dignified by the name ‘‘economy.” 

Charles Lamb, in his essay as to ‘‘The Fallacy of 
Popular Opinions,” says of that particular fallacy, 
a: is no place like home,” that if the crowded 
places of public entertainment could speak, they 
would ‘register a strong denial.” Sons and 
daughters leave, as early as possible, the home where 
injudicious pinching is the order of things, and 
these sons and daughters are the very ones who, 
when they have homes of their own, carry on the 
wildest extravagance, — and this so far from incul- 
eating the virtue of economy in these children, as 
the mother may have ho to do. We have all 
seen money saved by parents spent, as soon as they 
were dead, in a most foolish way i inable, and 
thus the working and pinching and sa of years, 
and the spoiling of lives by the absence of all pleas- 
ure, goes for worse than nothing, and becomes a 
positive harm. 

It is foolish extravagance to live ina r house 
than one needs or can afford; to try to live in a 
manner beyond what one’s income will afford,— 


even to advance one’s children socially is foolish 
in the extreme. If people do not value you for 


your own worth, be sure their friendship is really 
worth nothing at all, and your home life must be 
spoiled by Lag Boge ange in some way, in order to 
up, and thus the family growth is stunted, 
and the home atmosphere is not what it should be 
for the development of character. It is true that 
most people seek to stretch the family income that 
they may live a little beyond what it will afford, or 
to appear to be so living, but be sure that when 
this is done, absolute hardship, if not the shipwreck 
of the home must occur when the “rainy day” 
arrives, as come it will some time to everyone. 
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By MARY TAYLOR-ROSS 


Everything over and above what one’s positio1 
in life and the size of one’s family makes necessary 
is extravagance, whether it is the buying of a littl 
more meat each day, or more vegetables than you 
can use, or the purchase of more gowns than you 
need. On the other hand it is really extravagant 
in the end to allow one’s wardrobe to so deterioraté 
that it means an outlay of a large sum of money and 
the immediate purchase of many articles in order 
to bring it up to date; for, by the addition of a few 
articles at a time as they are needed, one 
does not feel the outlay so severely, one has 
the use of the articles when they are needed and 
can buy with a wiser selection and better taste since 
there is time for the careful consideration of each 
article, — which is impossible when much must be 
bought at one time; one can also afford a better 
quality of everything, which is true economy, sinc« 
it will last longer. 


BEWARE OF BARGAINS 

Think twice before buying ‘‘a bargain!’’ Re 
member always that you can never get something 
for nothing; it is true that it is often possible t 

urchase articles at the end of a season at a marked 
ee in the first price, and they may answer one’s 
se as well as something that is the very last 
cry of fashion and far more costly; this is economy 
in its best sense, or “‘judicious shopping,” but 
buving articles of apparel that are distinctly out of 
style use they are cheap is a form of foolish 
extravagance. 

It is possible in the city during the months of 
August and September, — especially during August, 
to'purchase clothing and furniture and all household 
supplies not perishable at remarkably low prices; 
what is sold previously represents the dealer’s 
profit on the stock, and now what remains must be 
closed out at any price in order to make room for 
next season’s goods, or for the newest styles in all 
the-year-round goods; it is surely economy to buy 
at this season of the year, if one really needs the 
article purchased. It matters little to most people 
whether the new dining-room furniture, or the new 
set of china is of this or last year’s style, since often 
there is very little difference to ordinary eyes, and 
one may even consider the older style more suited 
to one’s p ; then it is economy to purchase. 

Some one declared that it is never economy to 

urchase an article unless one has immediate use 
or it, but this is a matter for individual decision. 
“The curse of the poor is their poverty,”’ and the 
housewife who has a little fund on hand wherewith 
she may take advantage of opportunities to buy at 
a reduced price such articles as trimmings, house 
linen, etc., that will surely be needed in the future, 
is exercising a wise economy. The other extreme 
of this, however, is the woman who has chests and 
drawers and boxes filled to overflowing with the 
results of many “bargain sales,’””— more material 
than she can ever make use of in one life! 

As for the table, which is what a housewife 
first thinks of when economy becomes especially 
necessary, it is wise to go slow in selecting cheap 
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food commodities. The best meats 
well prepared during the winter; soups 
eggs, and vegetables during the sum. 
mer; and all of good quality are, after 
all, far cheaper than medicine and 
doctor’s bills, with the suffering and 
anxiety entailed. 
Then there is the woman who spends time and 
trength and money for new trimmings or 
nings to make over an old gown which 
is not worth the money and effort expended. 
Economy extends in other directions, too, for 
here is economy of time and strength, and 
there is wilful waste of these things. There 
s the woman who is continually on the rush, 
fearful of losing a minute, never pausing to 

st or spare her strength, until at last she falls 
by the way. She may possibly have to expend 
far more money for a doctor’s care, medicine, and 

irsing than she would have had to spend in an 
ntire year by hiring a strong woman to come in 
very week and do the hardest of the housework; 

metimes a woman sinks into hopeless invalidism 

m constant overwork for years, and then her 

me must be given over to the care of a stranger 
ho cares not how much is wasted or how little 

rightly used. Is not this, then, the wildest extrav- 
gance, even though one considers only the money 
pended, and not the fact of the suffering entailed 

i the loss to husband and children of a strong 

lthy mother? It is often a real economy to 
ploy a maid or an assistant and thus save one’s 
rength for the other ways in which a wife and 
ther may be of assistance to her family; an 
rworked woman is in no state to cater to a hus- 
nd’s moods and keep him ready for his daily 
ruggle, or to watch out and avoid the little house- 

id tempests so apt to occur unless the mother is 
watchful and tactful—and what always-tired 

man can be tactful! Are not nerves and brain 

d body so worn and tired that her own temper is 

rn to shreds, likely to break out at any moment 

er some little matter that would not be observed 
were she not at the very end of her strength, energy, 
nd nerve force? 
Then, too, even though one has the health suffi- 
ent to be constantly active there is the matter of 
onomy of time. Is it better to have the table 
verloaded with dainties or to have a simple meal 
nd then plenty of time to listen to’ the children 
when they wish to talk, or ask questions or tell some 
little confidence a mother should always be at 
leisure to hear; is it wise to be always so very busy 
about useless things that one has no time for a 
confidential chat with one’s husband? Will asy 
quantity of fancy garments or beruffled underwear 

r dainty dishes hich all take so much time and 
strength, make up to the children for a mother who 
is too tired to learn who are their companions and 
how or where they spend their time’ when they are 
away from her? 

It would seem, then, that economy is the right 
use of time and strength, and the expending of 
money, be it a single dollar or a hundred, so as to 
secure for the expenditure the greatest amount of 
good for one’s family and home, and therefore for 
one’s self. The purchase of any article, however 
cheap, for which one has no possible use is an 
extravagance; and it matters not what may be the 
size of one’s income, one should find the point where 

xtravagance ends and parsimony or .stinginess 

commences, for this is.where true economy exists, 
and then, having found it, adopt this true economy 
as an everyday, practicable virtue 
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THE OLD GREASY CANDLE 


OW dear to this heart are the lights of my 
childhood, 
When fond recollection brings candles to 


view, 

With their weak little flicker, they seemed to my 
mind good, 

Though my eyes could scarce see what my hands 
sought to do. 


CHORUS: 
The old greasy candle, 
The sputtering candle, 
The vile-smelling candle 
We all loved so well. 


How well I remember the days that we made them, 

The kettles of tallow that stood on the stoves, 

How we dipped them and dried them and in long 
rows arrayed them, 

Ah! those were the days that my memory toves. 


Cuorvs: 
How they sputtered and blurred the page I was 
readi 


ng 
And had to be snuffed every minute or two; 
While my eyes sorely ached and to blindness were 


ing. 
From straining to read by that uneasy glow. 
Cuorvs: 


I'm told they’re artistic, electrics are garish, 

Our lacks the spirit of art so divine; 

But though I court Art, ’tis comfort I cherish 

And I'll just take the bright incandescent for mine. 


Cuorvs’ 
Uh, that bright incandescent, 
Whose light is so pleasant 
And is now omnipresent 
It suits me full well. 


Tana THAYER FRaRY. 








“Are you entirely settled in your new flat?” 
“No. Not entirely. The landlord is still naggin 
us for the balance due on the first month’s rent.” 
—Milwaukee Sentinel 








Littte Edna — What is “leisure,’? mama? Mama 
—It’s the spare time a woman has in which she 
can do some other kind of work. mv dear — Chica- 
go Daily News. 


Friend — So that is your little bov? 








He looks 


very en. Proud Mama — Just as I was at 
his age. My daughter.now is more like her father. 
—Nos oisirs. 





“The body of the late Major Jinks was cremated.” 
“What they goin’ to do with it ?”” “His widow has 
him corked up in a fruit jar. Says it’s the last of 
the family iars.”— Atlanta Constitution 


SONG 


HEN I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me: 
Plant thou no roses at my ‘head, 
Nor shady cypress-tree: 
Be the green grass above me 
With showers and dewdrops wet- 
And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget. 
I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain; 
I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain; 
And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 
Haply I may remember, 
And haply may forget. 
— Caristina Grorcina Rosettt. 


F Miss Gaddie— So she’s really engaged to Mr. 
Slimm. Do you think he’s really a good match? 

Miss Knox — Well, he’s a regular stick, and he’s 
got a red head!|— New York Daily Mail. 

Maud — She is a woman who has suffered a good 
deal for her belief Ethel— Dear me! What is 
her belief? IMaud—She believes that she can 
wear No. 3 shoes on No. 6 feet.— Tit-Bits. 







































Doors 


more than any other one thing, 
give a dignified, refined and sub- 
stantial effect to your building. 


MorganDoors 


are perfectly designed, substantially con- 
structed and beautifully finished—they 
are perfect doors from every standpoint. 

Morgan Doors will never warp, crack 
or shrink. They become a permanent 
part of the building, making it more de- 
sirable to live in and adding to its per- 
manent value. 





The name **Morgan’’ stamped on the 
top of each door is your guarantee of ab- 
solute satisfaction. Made in any style 
of architecture, Empire, Colonial, Mis- 
sion, Chateau, etc. 

Write today for our handsome illus- 
trated book “The Door Beautiful” which 
will give you helpful ideas and show the 
— of the real beauty of Morgan 

rs. 


Morgan Company 
Dept. E, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Distributed by:—Morgan Sash and 
Door Company, Chicago, Ill.: Mor- 
gan Company, Oshkosh, Wis.: 
Morgan Company, Baltimore, Md. 














Beautiful, Well-Made 
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, WARM AIR and Winter form a comfort- 
, able combination more than ordinarily 
cheerful when you can get out your little bank book and 
figure on the surplus that is yours because you’ve a furnace 


that is not only giving you clean, even heat, but is earning you a 
66% % dividend. The 


P eck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
Saves One-Half to Two-Thirds of Coal Bills 


[ Illustration shows furnace with cas 
. | tg cut out, to show how coal is forced 
| up under fire—which burns on top 























' This isn’t a financial dream. Slack is cheaper than 
anthracite or lump coal. Cheapest slack, which would 
smother a top-feed fire yields just as much heat in the 
Underfeed as high-priced coal. YOU save the differ- 
ence in cost. In the Underfeed all the fire is on top. 
Smoke and gases, wasted in other furnaces, must pass thru 
the flame, are converted into heat units and consumed. 








George A. Warden of Ottumwa, Ia., writes: “Hav- 
ing used your Underfeed Furnace, for two years,ina 
9 room house, can only say we have had perfect heat 
and perfect satisfaction in every respect. It has cost 
about 828 per season to heat the house.” 


We could fill a book as big as an encyclopedia with 
testimonials just as strong. 

If saving money on your coal bill is any object, let us send 
you our Underfeed Booklet describing this furnace marvel, and 
a lot of fac-simile letters from delighted owners. Heating plans 
and services of our Engineering Department are yours— 
FREE. Write today, giving name of local dealer with 
whom you prefer to deal. 


The Peck -Williamson Co., 413 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Dealers—Write for Our New Year's Proposition. 
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HE reign of Charles II which produced many 
notable pieces of furniture was particularly 
rich in fine cabinet work., The distinction 
between a cupboard and a cabinet was 
clearly defined about that time in England. 
On the continent the distinction was made at an 
earlier date, first in Italy, where Renaissance de- 
signers altered the heavy proportions of the cup- 
board. Italian walnut and the various woods 
which craftsmen of the south used with consummate 
skill yielded to a lighter, more graceful treatment 
than oak, which was still the standby of English 
furniture-makers. The Renaissance added not 
only new pieces to the rather meager list, but 
altered the arrangement of furniture. The heavy 
cabinet or press, too solid to be moved, which by 
its construction was almost a permanent part of 
the wainscot gave place to the cabinet, lighter and 
far more delicate of construction. The uses of the 
cabinet and the cupboard were quite different, and 
as the nature of the former grew to be fully realized, 
a new and delightful opportunity lay at the hand of 
the designer. The limitations of cupboards were 
well defined, but there was no boundary line placed 
upon cabinets. Lacquer, ren grag 5 carving, 
ainting, intarsia, all contributed to their beauty. 
ported panels of oriental lac were used with 
marked effect, while porcelain from French factories 
added brilliancy and beauty. The ingenuity of 
designers was taxed to the utmost to provide new 
and beautiful effects. Many of the old cabinets 
show combinations too novel and striking. English 
furniture-makers confined their efforts ly to 
carving and to inlaid work which was less known in 
England than on the continent. With the acces- 
sion of William and Mary, many Dutch craftsmen 
came to d, and a period of fine marquetry 
followed. alnut was gaining in favor and many 
fine cabinets were made of this wood. 


French Cabinet Work 


The Charles II period, beginning with the Restor- 
ation, 1664, was more French than Dutch, and shows 
a mingling of many influences. One cabinet, repro- 
duced herewith belongs to the reign of this monarch. 
It is decidedly continental in exp and sug- 
gests the work of either a French or an Italian de- 
siguer. Many cabinets of Louis XIV reign, which 
was contemporaneous with that of Charles, are in 
this vein and it is quite probable that this particular 
one is of French wor' ip. In the base is seen 
the rather florid continental taste of the day; the 
upper portion is of lacquer, ornamented with metal 
mounts. We are indebted to Messrs. Gill and 
Reigate, London, for permission to reproduce it, also 
for the fine Spanish cabinet, which is a particularly 
interesting specimen of its kind. 

Spanish cabinets were a law unto themselves. 
They showed from the beginning, not only a totally 
different scheme of ornament, but an entirely differ- 
ent construction. The rich decoration bequeathed 
by the Moors lingered in Spain, giving to cabinet 
work a wealth of ornament seldom seen in the handi- 
craft from other countries. 

A type of cabinet of which our illustration is a 
typical specimen was evolved from the chest. It 
was in reality an elevated chest, the lower part 
forming a standard, which was more or less carved, 
according to the beauty and expense involved. 
Elaborate work in those days was far from cheap, 
and some of these old cabinets brought fabulous 
sums. Gold, silver, horn, ivory and tortoise shell 
were used either as an inlay or an incrustation; 
frequently as both; enamels were also employed 
to ge color, and cabinet work was both intricate 
and brilliant. Locks and keys were important 
features often showing a — of beauty equalled 
vay ad German metal workers. 

n and silver were combined with great effect 








CABINETS 


craftsmen runs a vein of Moorish feeling. It jg 
shown in all the arts, especially in that of the wood. 
carver. Many pieces of tural of this period are 
distinctly Moorish; others combine a strong Italian 
yr Flemish influence. 

Furniture was imported in quantities, and the 
ict that an old piece is found in Spain does not 
ilways indicate that it is of Spanish origin. Charles 
V, anxious to equal his royal brother-in-law in the 


plendor of his court, invited workmen from the 
mportant cities of we to establish their crafts 
n Seville, Toledo, Valladolid, and Vargua. Among 


he foreign workmen who took up their residence on 
Spanish soil were wood-carvers, tapestry-weavers, 
marqueters, inlayers, and goldsmiths. Moorish 
nlaying was already a perfected craft and visiti 
rtisans in this branch learned more than they gave, 
Che metal-work of the peninsula had been for cen- 
ries of a high order, especially in the way of 
lamascening and niello work. ; 


Italian Cabinets 


Rare and beautiful woods entered into the com- 
position of Spanish furniture ony | the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. From her possessions 
n the east, Spain imported ebony and ivory which 
vere utilized in the making of coffers and cabinets, 
Many of the latter were plain on the exterior, except 

yr beautifully wrought locks and _ hinges. 

rnament was confined to the interior and was of 

xquisite workmanship. The connection between the 
bes ; hest and the cabinet seems to have been a close one. 

The typical Spanish cabinet was an elevated chest 
supported by carved or turned columns. Instead 
f doors there was a drop lid which could be lowered 


Spanish Cabinet. Late Renaissance 


by the Spaniards, while bone and silver, used t yaturnofakey. Inside were many drawers and 
gether, were an inheritance from early Moorish days ompartments ornamented in gold and vermilion 
As Gothic ornament was largely dominated by r showing the characteristic combination of ivory 
Saracenic influence, so it was with the ornament of ndsilver. Miniature arches, colonnades, and doors 
the Renaissance. Through all the work of Spanis} vere revealed by the turning key. ‘All somewhat 


izarre,” says an English critic, ‘‘and altogether 
rather barbarous, but a rich and effective treat- 
ent.” Silver was used to such an extent in the 
aking of furniture that it was forbidden by a royal 
lict in the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
No cabinets, desks, coffers, braziers, tables, or 
ther articles decorated with stamped, raised, 
rved, or plain silver should be manufactured.” 








A GARDEN IN VENICE 


P-y AQHERE is a garden in a vineyard set 
3eneath the spell of Adriatic skies, 
A lovely place of dreams and ecstasies, 

Of color tangled in a verdant net, 

The shimmer of the low lagoon whose fret 
Washes the garden’s length and rose that vies 
With rose, pomegranate and tall flowers that rise 

\bove their fellows in one glory met. 
\nd there I think in the still summer night, 
When all the world is sleeping save the moon 
And the blest nightingale who shuns the noon, 
he closed flowers open out of sheer delight 
And the white lilies bow their slender stalks, 
For through them ’neath the vines Madonna 
walks. 
—Dororny Frances GURNEY. 








An artist,” said the man with pointed whiskers, 
nust not think about money.” “TI | not,’ 
nswered Mr. Cumrox. ‘‘Every time I buy a pit- 
ire, the artist wants enough to keep him from 
inking about money for the rest of his life.”— 
Vashington Star. 











He — I always have my dinners served & la carte. 
From one of those night-lunch wagons, I 


Charles II Lacquered Cabinet on a Gilt f 
ppose.— Chicago Daily News. 
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Think of the convenience of this 


Portable Electric Lamp 
i $5.75 


he 
May be used interchangeably for reading 

. in. bed or in couch being hung any- 
Awhere by its handle: illuminating music 
fey OD your piano —— while shading the eyes: 

>, as a candle light in bedroom or on the 
Ppetable — standing upright. 

* This unique little bracket takes the place of at least 
¥three other lamps and quickly becomes indispensable in 
the home. Handsomely designed in massive ca-t 
brass, with cord and plug, and Hub bell pull chain 


, 


socket ready to attach to any lamp socket—for 85.75 
delivered to any part of the U.S. Bulletin containing 
detailed description mailed free on request. Lllustra- 
tion above shows bracket equipped with pendaut 
switch. This combination $6.95. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
130 West Lake Street CHICAGO 











The House Beautiful Yo's. .** and XX! 


Bound together, now 
ready. Price $3.00, express paid. THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, Republic Bidg., Chicago. 











Acme Ball-Bearing 


CASTER 


A Ball Caster, not a Wheel Caster 


THE best and finest furniture is spoiled, its life of use- 
fulness is impaired, by a wheel caster that isimper 
fect. The Acme will make your furniture last twice as 
jong and move four times as easily. 





The Perfect Caster 


We want every reader of this magazine to know more 
about our Casters. To show you what they are, we will 
send you a set upon receipt of 80 cts. Write to us now, 
also ask for illustrated booklet describing the use of 

asters, 


Acme Ball- Bearing Sales Co. 


56 Warren Street NEW YORK 

















Rise of the Domestic 
Rug 


OUSEKEEPERS need no longer be afraid 

to buy rugs of domestic manufacture. 

Fifteen years ago an American rug made 

in one piece could scarcely be bought. At 

that time to find a rug approaching an 
Oriental design in pattern and colors was almost 
impossible. 

Now, as then, Oriental rugs hold first place in 
the hearts of housekeepers, but it has come to pass 
that a woman need no longer be apologetic when 
showing a new rug of domestic make. In every- 
thing but price the domestics are rivals of the 
foreign rugs — in wearing qualities, designs, colors 
even. 

It is wonderful-how the mellow shades and sub- 
dued tones associated with antiques have been 
caught and reproduced by home looms. 

A dealer in Oriental rugs frankly admitted to a 
Sun reporter the other day, that Oriental rugs 
were growing scarcer and scarcer, and that to buy 
a very old Oriental rug which gave no promise of 
being able to withstand moderate wear was poor 
business. 

A good old rug, by which he meant an antique 
which had been worn only to the point of mellow- 
ing the coloring, and perhaps giving a threadbare 
streak or two, was all right enough. To give 
a good price for such a rug when its duplicate in a 
new Oriental rug could be had for one-third the price 
was not by any means bad economy, he thought. 

As for new Oriental rugs, some of the designs 
shown in New York stores this fall ‘Were drawn 
here in this city, and then sent to the Orient to be 
made. This is often the case with rugs of plain 
centers and borders in cashmere colors. One 
such rug pointed out by the dealer had a yard- 
wide border of softest Persian colors mixed together 
in a conventional design. The remainder of the 
rug was a plain, dull reseda-green. 

An old-time Oriental rug, made before the com- 
mercial spirit had gained much headway in India, 
Persia, and other countries famed for art rugs, was 
like an old painting or an antique tapestry, well 
worth having for the reason that rugs were not 
made like that now. In the Orient, as in the 
Occident, this expert said rugs were now made with 
a money consideration first in view; made by the 
thousand to send to Amerca, made by machinery 
as a rule. 

The demand for Oriental rugs was never greater, 
it was stated, mainly because the demand for 
carpets is far below what it once was — that is, 
speaking comparatively. And this demand for 
the Oriental designs is what has led American 
manufacturers to furnish the same designs on this 
side of the water. | 

Domestic rugs, the buyer said, of Axminster, 
Wilton, Saxony, Brussels, and other makes could 
be had in patterns and: colors which were copies 
of Persians, Fereghans, Mosuls made in Turkey 
and old Bokharas and many others manufactured 
in the Orient. He showed these designs to prove 
his statement. 

There is scarcely anything in the domestic 
market, the buyer said, finer and more beautiful 
than the Wiltons, the 9 by 12 foot size of which 
retails for about $50. In fact, it is the finest domes- 
tic rug made, and big mills all over the country, 
especially those in New England, have vied with 
one another in grouping colors and designs which 
cannot be excelled —in some cases cannot be 
equaled — in Oriental examples. 

The same thing can be said of the Axminsters, 
which now are made to order in any size, and 
even of the Brussels, in which are faithful repro- 
ductions of the popular Bokhara patterns and 
colors and of Persian designs. French effects 
relating to different periods are also included among 
this season’s domestic output of rugs, these in- 
cluding two-toned centers with variegated borders. 

A manifestation of the domestic rug industry 
which is having a revival is that which uses rags 
to produce very good results in rugs of small and 
medium size. But the newer rag rugs have often 
imposing names, like Shaiki, for example. The 
Shaiki rugs, or the best sellers among them, have 
plain centers and a half-yard-wide border 








EASTERN 
LAMPS 


Fitted for 
electricity 


Hammered 
brass lined 
with red silk. 
Beautiful and 
distinctive in 
proportion 
and design. 

We shall be glad to send our catalogue 
showing these lamps in a number of de- 
signs, and giving many illustrations of our 
imported brocades, silks and other fabrics 
for furnishings. 


HAUIS 
EAST INDIA HOUSE 


373 Boylston Street, 





Boston 














‘BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME 








AT SMALL COST 


S This handsomely designed 1-foot Grille with 18-inch \ 
drop at ends and 12-inch drop in center, % inch 
thick, furnished in Oak, Birch or Yellow Pine, only $2.95. La r 
sizes 60c. per foot additional. We have many other beautiful de- 
signs. We are manufacturers, sel!) direct to consumers, at whole- 
cake prices, at one-half regular retail prices. Special designs for 

special purposes. Write us to-day for full particulars, 


STAR GRILLE WORKS 


Department 2 2509 Archer Ave., CRICAGO 














GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


A BOSTON 
5\/ ] GARTER 


\/ THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“GRE The Name is 
stamped on every 
loop — 


The 










CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c, 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Mekers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 
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TIGER SKINS __. 

LEOPARD SKINS 

BEAR SKINS 
wo 














A unique and beautiful 


Christmas Gift 
a mounted 
Chinese — 
Leopard Skin 
Special price, 
$25.00 to $30.00 
Handsome 
Deer Head 
$15.00 to $18.00 


Either sent on approval 
Send tor catalogue 


Skins for the Country House. 
A few rare Tiger and Lion 
Skins for sale 
enZzojeieD 
paensnyy Meu AUS Joy pusg 


Franklin C. Jones, Importer 


172 Federal Street, ~ Boston, Mass. 


A MODEL HOME 


We recently invited one Architect in New York, one in Bos- 
ton and = in Caieage fe all = our use 3 cot- 


tages cos respecti : each 
to contain Se: Ain ising aoe with fire; Jase, Dining Room, 
Kitchen, Pantry and La in collars Chambers, 
Closets and Bath Room on second floor; furnace heated, up +] 
date. =—_ in Mission styles as model cottages. We ors 
work could be 


these all that the 
pall done with plainly simple but artistic designs. 
Upon receipt of $1.00 we will send you prepaid portfolio of 
inexpensive houses, including the floor plans with hehes of 
exterior and interior of these 3 special designs, We offer you 
exact copies of Architects’ drawings on 18 x 20 sheets. ” 
wish to make this department a success for 4 mutual bene- 
fit, first giving you the services of our ex Petts accompanied 
by the work of the leading Architects. This issue is limited, 


Architectural Publishing Society 
Box 404 Hartford, Conn. 


acne 
‘*The House Beautiful’ %,3.." 242735 


which tells you 
how to derive che most artistic and beautiful effects, 
with the least —~ a It replies directly to your in- 
quiries, telling you what will produce the best results in 
your house. e appreciate suggestions at any time 
and are glad to look to our readers for new ideas. Write 
us at your pleasure. 


We Weave RUGS From 
‘Your Worn and discard- 
ed Carpets -Circular- 
No Agents 
BELGRADE RUG © 


S32 Hollis StBoston 


DEE HOUSE PLANS 


—_ all the information you need to 
ke home building easy and satis- 
factory. KEITH'S MA AGAZINE is devoted to home building, 
decorating and Sarg iobings each issue contains several pace 
cal, artistic house designs. Subscribe now and we will send 


Sartockot 42 Cottage and Bungalow Plans 


drawn by able architects—and aed 
with our illustrations, descrip- | 

tions, cost estimates at current | * 
prices, and free information ser- 
vice, your buildingcan'tgowrong. f 


Keith’s Segume § 


is the Recognized Authority for Home Build- 
ers and deals in Facts. One year’s sub- 
scription, $1.50, with illustrated Book of 42 



































aes 
Cottages and Bungalows FREE. Keith’s at news-stands, lic. Book of 74 de- 


signs costing $3000 to $5000, or 72 designs costing $5000 and up, and Keith’ 7 
for one year, $2.00. 120 beautiful interiors with Keith's for one year. $1.75 








Charming Child’s Portrait. By Able Faivre 


Recently Exhibited in Paris 


























BENJAMIN A. HOWES 


1193 BROADWAY :: : NEW YORK 


ENGINEER AND 
CONTRACTOR FOR 


me Unburnable Country Houses 
Exterior and Detail of Interior in House of Reinforced Concrete 


All buildings, interiors and exteriors, walks, walls, etc., on country or suburban estates, of rein- 
forced concrete work, artistic and permanent. 


WE WILL REFER YOU TO SATISFIED CLIENTS. BOOKLET ON APPLICATION 














L. KEITH, Lumber Exch, 597 Minneapolis, Min» 














COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES, 1907 
MR. I I 


itect, announces the publication ofan enlarged 
es. This is an illustration in miniature of one of 
90k has had more thought and labor expended 
decessors. It contains floor plans, descriptions, 
drawn perspectives. Indesign, and in its valueto 

da beautiful home, it is unlike any other publications. 
House, $2.00, delivered by express prepaid. 


Addr E. S. CHILD, Architect, Room 20, 17 State St., New York 


FIREPLACE BRICK MANTELS 


have been shipped by us to all parts of the world. 
. Any careful mason-can erect them. Photographic 
: catalogue sent on application to Philadelphia & Bos- 
ton Face Brick Co., Dept. 14, 165 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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SPECIALISTS FOR THE INTERIOR 

































The Modern Wall Tiling. 


T costs five times as much to 

use regular glazed tile as to use 

SANATILE—and you gain 
nothing. Every good quality of Bw. 
tiling is possessed by SANA- 
TILE, as well as many which 
tiling hasnot. It hasan embossed, 
beautifully enameled surface in 
plain white or permanent tints 
and many artistic patterns. Abso- 
jutely waterproof and cannot tear, 
crack or chip from accident. ‘ 

SANATILE is atough elastic & 
fabric, made in strips, on a heavy 
fibre backing. It can’be applied 
by any good workman following 
instructions furnished with the we te 

Refr tatn ted in the wall paper and tiling trades to whom 
we can refer orders and mmquiries received by us from their locahty 

LEATHEROLE, the beautiful, richly embossed, washable wall 
covering made for use in the highest class of decorative work. Can be 
furnished in colors to harmonize with any scheme of interior treatment. 
Samples of the new line ready about March first. 


SANITAS, the washable wall covering used in place of wall paper. 
Will not fade. Many new patterns and colorings. 


IMustrated descriptive literature wil] be furnished on request. 


THE LEATHEROLE COMPANY 
24 East 22nd Street (Near Broadway ) NEW YORK CITY 








@ We can make special mirrors, in any period style, to fit your 
exact requirements, for no more money than you would pay for 
stock goods, and can give you absolute satisfaction. 


@ Wood carved electric fixtpres of the superior kind at inex- 
pensive prices. Write us your requirements. 

SAMUEL HARRIS MFG. CO. 
134-136 W. 25th Street New York 
































en Fiancée— Yes, Percy po it on my finger Sweet Singer — De Hammer says he has a high Yacht Owner — So the commodore let his ski 

—— Isn’t it a beauty? place in the next show he goes out with. Comedian go,didhe? His Captain — Yep; he was too b 
Her est Friend — Ton! butin abouta fortnight —Well, I should say it is high. He sits up in the reckless. He’d think nothin’ o goin’ out with only 
‘ll find it will make a funny black mark on your flies and tears up paper for the snowstorm scene. ten cases of champagne aboard, an’ the commodore 
oe It did on mine.— Minneapolis Tribune. —Chicago Daily News. says as how twenty is the limit of safety.— Puck. 








“COUCH” INTERCOMMUNICATING TELEPHONES 


SOLD OUTRIGHT 


pee a 


Scientific 
Construction 


Guaranteed 
Quality 





No. 39. Wall Set. 


Whether the requirements call for just two phones connect- 
ing two points, a large system connecting many departments 
in a factory, an apartment house system, a school, a college, 
a hotel or a residence system, we shall be pleased to submit 
prices and suggestions. Send for catalogues. 


sci S. H. COUCH CO., ine. xe 








Set Flush Set. ‘ 
Artistic, durable and a desirable Phone Makers The most convenient form of intercom- 
adjunct to the comforts of home municating desk set ever devised. We 


life. Moderate in cost. 158 PURCHASE ST. BOSTON, MASS. manufacture several other types 
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LYMAN A. BOWKER CO. 


UInterior Decorators 


























DESIGNS AND 


DRAPERIES Designers and Builders 

WALL PAPERS ape 

PLAIN AND SIDEBOARDS 

DECORATIVE TABLES 

PAINTING ad BEDSTEADS 
CHAMBER PIECES 


CHAIRS, ETC. 





SUGGESTIONS 


In Mahogany and 





SUBMITTED 








Rare Woods 











498 BOYLSTON 





STREET, BOSTON 














DO 


styles, from 
Pi 





mail $1.00. 


New Picturesque Cottages, containing designs for suburban homes, From $2,800 to $6,000, Pr 
E. E. HOLMAN, Arcuitect, H-1020 Cuestnut St., PHitaveenia, Pa 


Ready for you in the summer? Then you shou t 
now. Send for my books, or write to me at 
you what you want. 

Picturesque Suburban Houses (1907). Price t il $2.00. N 
artistic and original designs for cement, stone and fran ses. Color 
Spanish and English styles, from $3,000 up. Estimates and f jescript 

New Book of Bungalows (1906). A unig ind artistic book, 
taining designs for one and one-and-a-half story Bungalows, ir 


Stone, shingle and rustic summer cottages and galows. Pr 


YOU WANT A BEAUTIFUL HOME? | 


it ‘Special Plans. 1 can g 


1,000 up. Price by mail $2.00. 
ue Summer Cottages, Vol. Ill. Kevised tion. Desigr 











| Historic Styles in Furniture 190 Peder 1 00 Illustrations 


Price $1.60 net; postage 14 cts. 











Two dollars and fifty cents per annum, in ad- 
vance, postpaid to any part of the United States; 
$3.00 to Canada; to foreign countries comprised 
in the Postal Union, $3.50. 


Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- 
less made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order. 

When a change of address is desired, both 
the old and the new address should be given. 

The trade supplied by the American News 
Company and its Senauieas. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


The House Beautiful Company, Republic Building, Chicago 


is sent to subscribers 
A 1ewal blank is, 
r that the prepaid 


THE HOvusE BEAUTIFU! 
until ordered discontinued 
however, sent as a reminc 
subscription has expired. 

Advertising rates to be had on applicatior 

THE HousE BEAUTIFUL wi t be responsi- 








ble for manuscripts and illustrations submitted, 
but uses all due caution in their care. 

Entered at the Chicago Post-Office as second 
class matter. 

Copyright, 1907. Trade-mark registered. All 


rights reserved. 














“Ever been in Siberia?’ asked the reporter 
itr — yes,’ answered the distinguished Russian 
igee; ‘‘I took a knouting there one summer.” 
Chicago Tribune. 








Yes; I am going to marry Mr. Bullion.” 

Why, he is old enough to be your father!” “] 

y is. but, unfortunately, he doesn’t seem to 
or mother.’’— Courier-Journal. 





But she sings more than she plays; why do you 

c her music as instrumental?” “Well 

strumental in making the neighbors move 
Catholic Standard and Times. 





She’s really too young to go shopping alone.” 
she is rather impressionable.”’ ‘ Impression- 
How do you mean?” ‘I mean she’s liable 
excited and buy something.”— Philadelphia 


su believe in the higher pantheism?” 
Mrs. Oldcastle. ‘Well, no,” replied her 
is she toyed with her diamond-studded 

I can’t say as I do, although I can’t see why 
n wear them so low that they get all 


round the bottom.” Chicago Recerd- 





I’m afraid that the monkey 
please my husband. Vendor — But 

will find it easier to find another husband 

to get a monkey like that for three piasters! 


7 irist 





ell you, they are retrenching.” “ But they 
their auto.” “Which they run well 
espeed limit. Bah!’’— Louisville Courier- 


pe 1 a loud whisper) — Are you sure the 
ladder is firmly attached? Eloperess — Oh, 
I won’t fall. Papa and mamma are at the 
olding it! — Cleveland Leader. 





Char, my son, you see what larnin’ done fer yer 
idy, don’t you?” “What, maw?” “Why, jest 
soon as the Gover’mint knowed that he could 
figgers in his head they p’inted him postmaster 
sixty dollars a year, an’ purty soon he'll be sellin’ 
nps what goes on letters!’””—Atlanta Constitution. 











’ protested the space writer, ‘ perhaps you 
ild use this article if I were to boil it down?” 
Nothing doing,” rejoined the man behind the blue 
neil. “If you were to take a gallon of water and 
down to a pint, it would still be water.” 
Chicago Daily News. 











Ur. Stubb — Yes, Mary Ellen says she is dying to 

a position as cook on an ocean liner. Mrs. 
ibb (in surprise)— Gracious! What ever pu‘ 
tin her head? Mr. Stubb — Why, she read that 
re are three thousand pieces of crockery broken 
ry voyage.— Chicago News. 








Do you know who that old gentleman is talking 
our hostess?” asked Mrs. Blunderer of the 
sitting beside her. ‘“That,’’ answered that 
coldly, “is my son.” “Oh,” gasped Mrs. 
lunderer in confusion, ‘‘ he’s a good deal older than 
are, is he not?’’—Lippincott’s. 








The great corporations which control general 

essities,”’ said the man of unusual theories, 

,ould be regarded merely as servants of the pub- 

’ “Ves,” answered the weary-looking citizen; 

1t have you ever tried to control a house full of 
nts?’’— Washington Star. 























" Just Plain 
” Greenhouse Sense 


es UR point is this: There can be no 
possible satisfaction or a chance of 
the continuation of your greenhouse 
ll, enthusiasm if the house ycu erect is going 
ve to give you no end of tr uble in right 
temperature control with the heating plant. 





PINEHURST & 


” That becaus se of the faulty duidie casting y a 

4 | construction, it is imp ible to get fine NORTH C OL 

ole perfect blooms, or gr wthy deep colored , A R I N A 
via | foliage plants, or because of its bungle- cage a : 


some, makeshift appearance, it is a re- 


(Founded by J amc 


9» proach every time you look at it 

\er There have been enough just such A resort where an ideal out-of-door life may be 
ed experimental houses put up, to prove ther enjoyed under perfect climatic conditions during 
by to be beyond all doubt an everlasting the months of the late autumn, winter and spring. 
a F 


" annoyance in repairs and glas foegee oor PINEHURST is located in the sandy, long 


of North Carolina and is absolutely free from malar 











and that they don't nything like what OF} 

ee ae , A This section has more sunny days in winter 
ey they are 1 Jed tod 5 in} \ 
. You can't grow fine American Beauty east of the Rockies. The air is peculiarly invigo 
L Lie LITICT tl Deauly / ° . . 
nd roses in -h houses, and besides there winter temperature average is from 50 to 70, just the ki 
rs! are a lot of other things that are im- you ‘feel fine. 

nt The features which commend Pinehurst ar 
a =e Three Golf Courses, two of eighteen holes 
ll U >s, because of their kept in the pink of condition. 
“ extreme itn construction, the un- f Four Hotels, al! under one management but « 

obstructe ae curved eaves, wide glass spac- Preparatory School, under good direction, insuri: 

nd t ie ane alien ite. 8 Fifty-two Cottages, for rent by the seasor 

he Ra & ee a aes 2 35,000 Acre Private Shooting Preserve, with 
h « Sunshine e Sho ps. a: good guides and shooting wagons. 
he When prominent gardeners write us at Finest Livery of Saddle Horses to be found anywhere. Tennis Courts and 

Ce aa ey ipa OS ep D otteeen Country Club. No consumptives received at Pinehurst 

that the U-Bar house excel: - aoe in HOLLY INN now open CAROLINA open January 11 

the quantity and superiority of the blooms HARVARD opens January 15 BERKSHIRE opens January 15 
er eee EE SENT ee So before Fifth Annual Mid-winter Golf Tournament Jan. 13-15. Four sixteens. Beautiful 
st grown it means some ——— fore Gorhan Sterling Trophies. 7 ‘ 
ld you go a step further, send for the U-Bar _ 4 representative of Pinehurst wil! be at the Town and t 

jal ae en sel Wii oe a} Avenue, New ork, from gto 1 o'clock every week da from De 
er Catalog, al id then send for us. Lot Telephone No. 6246 Gramercy 
in . rhrough Pullman service via Seaboard Air Line or Southern R 
n. Pierson U-Bar ——— one night out from New York, Boston and Cincinnati. Don't f 

" he —_ 1 nearest railroad offices for literature, i trating the t 
Designers and Builders U-Bar of PINEHURST and giving tull details of 
Du Greenhouses, Metropolitan . PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE 
> aah Acsenn tit Boot PINEHURST, North CAROLINA 
nd Vast or LEONARD TUFTS. Owner, Boston Ss. 
V rK 
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: | [MAGAZINES CHEAP 

a ae i Coal Bills Reduced 25% 
WORLD’S WORK 

SENSATIONAL PRICE T g4.50 Comfort Increased 100% 

: LIM TH ’ BY USING 

. neat ieee dood for The Powers Heat Regulator 4 Ag ree 


new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 





on your furnace or boiler. Easily applied, fits any x Re 














al 
h . Sold by all dealers t trial. Aut tie. 

s, Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL a 
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R.R DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 








The Great Arrow 6- 








oy 


stopped dnd the clutch 
the effect of riding m 
ry is lost. The pro- 
orce outside the car. 


ixury of our new Six. 
4-cylinder Great Arrow, 30 P., Price, $4,000 
4-cylinder Great Arrow, 40 H. P., Price, $5,000 


6-cylinder Great Arrow, 40 H. P., Price, $5,500 
6-cylinder Great Arrow, 60 H. P., Price, $6,500 


THE GEO. N. PIERCE CO. (° . BUFFALO, N. Y. 
PIERCE DEALERS 


OASTING downhill with the engines 
thrown out, is the only way to describ 

a Pierce Six-Cylinder. The sense of machi 
pulsion appears almost to be some invisible 
This is the only way we can express the actual! 


HERE ARE THE 
1908 TOURING CARS 


Baltimore, Md. Southern Auto Co. 


Binghamton, N. Y. Binghamton Motor Car Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ili. 


J. W. Maguire Co. 
The Geo. N. Pierce Co. 
H. Paulman & Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio Metropolitan Motor Car Co. 


Davenport, Ia. Iowa Auto & Tire Co. 
Denver, Colo. Tom Botterill 

Detroit, Mich. J. P. Schneider 
Hartford, Conn. Miner Garage Co. 
Houston, Texas Houston Motor Car Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. Palace Auto. Co. 

Los Angeles, Cal. William E. Bush 
Louisville, Ky. John Mason Straus 
Mexico City, Mex. Mohler & De Gress 
Milwaukee, Wis. Hibbard Auto Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn Pence Automobile Co. 
Mobile, Ala. South Automobile Co. 
Montreal, Can. Wilson Automobile Co. 
New York, N. Y 
Newark, N. J. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Ellis Motor Car Co. 
H. E. Frederickson 


Paris, France, N. S. Goodsil! (parts 


Harrolds Motor Car Co. 


Ly Mt. Royal Avenue 
172 State Street 

745 Boylston Street 

752 Main St. (City Sales Dept 

1430 Michigan Avenue 

Euclid Ave and E. 19th St 

411-416 Main Street 

1643 California Street 

187 jefferson Avenue 

High and Allyn Streets 

Prairie Ave. & San Jacint 

1408 Walnut Street 

953 South Main Street 

Third and Chestnut Sts. 

La Independencia 12 

187 Wisconsin Street 

717 Hennepin Avenue 

105 S. Conception Street 

117 Craig Street, West 

233 West 54th Street 

222 Halsey Street 

2046-2048 Farnham Street 


142 Bank Street 
o. 20L N. Broad Street 
Baum and Beatty Streets 
55 West Street 
642 Congress Street 
. 16th and Alder Streets 
».512 Industrial Trust Bldg 
1607 W. Broad Street 
21 Plymouth Avenue 
62 W. Third, South 
Golden Gate Av. & Gough St. 
762 Golden Gate Avenue 


Madison St. and Broadway 
461 Worthington Street 
$701 Washington Blvd. 

-0. 567 South Clinton St. 
16 N. Franklin Street 
24 Temperance Street 
22 Fourth Street 














